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BRIBING OF RAILWAY EMPLOYES 


We have heard ‘some criticism of the Pennsylvania 
System for its announcement of its proposal to conduct 
an active campaign to break up the practice of bribing 
railroad employes for the purpose of obtaining cars, 
and of our policy in giving so much publicity to the 
matter. The ground of the criticism is that, while there 
ought to be no such bribery and those guilty of it 
should be punished, publicity merely serves to inform 
many hitherto innocent railroad men that here is a way 
by which they may increase their income, and to show 
hitherto guiltless shippers how, by crossing the palms 
of crooked railroad employes, they may obtain what 
they want. It is also pointed out that exposing the 
practice will render more or less discontented those 
shippers who do not follow the practice but who, on 
learning that others do follow it, will fear that those 
others are getting some things that they are not getting. 

We do not think much of this line of criticism. Of 
course, we realize that exposure will convey information 
to some who have been asleep and who may now use 
bribery methods themselves. This is true of publicity 
with respect to any sort of crime or misconduct. If the 
facts of a murder or robbery are made public, the same 
sort of murder. or robbery is likely to be repeated. If 
fraudulent election methods are exposed they will 
doubtless be used by others in another election. But 
should they not be exposed? 

In the first place, we think there are few among 
either railroad men or shippers who do not have a 
pretty good idea as to the extent of the bribery or “tip- 
ping” practice and who would not understand how to 
§o about it if they desired. In the second place, even if 
this number were smaller than it is, we believe in pub- 
licity as a method of stamping out improper methods 
of this sort. We do not understand how anything im- 
portant can be accomplished without publicity, for, as 
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we have said before, stopping such practices is largely 


a matter of education. Many of those who are guilty 
really do not appreciate how wrong their actions are. 
Their moral sense is blunted. They need to be told how 
offensive their ideas are to men with high moral stand- 
ards and they need to be taught that there are such 
standards. Even if they do not fully accept those stand- 
ards for their own sake they will live up to them be- 
cause of public opinion—if they can be convinced that 
they are accepted and insisted on by public opinion. 
That is human nature. 

We have also heard it stated that it is unfair to 
make charges of bribery without proof that it exists. 
We do not know what proof the Pennsylvania has, but 
doubtbless it has plenty. We ourselves make no pre- 
tense to having legal proof and we would not use it if 
we had, since what we.know, for the most part, has 
come to us through the chatter of men who regard this 
kind of thing as a part of their routine work and who do 
not hesitate to talk about it in private. The state of 
mind that permits this sort of talk about a serious of- 
fense is the very thing we are trying to cure. The men 
who indulge in it have not the proper sense of right and 
wrong. But to the man who says such charges should 
not be made generally and loosely but should only be 
made in connection with a showing of facts, we say 
he may be right as to that, but if he really has any 
doubt that there is such a widespread practice he is in 
the same class with the man (if there is one) who does 
not believe that liquor is sold in violation of the prohi- 
bition law, because he has not seen it sold, or who does 
not believe that there is immorality, because he has not 
seen it, There are, of course, such trustful persons, but 
the wise ones know what is going on even if they can- 
not or do not care to prove it in individual cases. 


ADVANCED EXPRESS RATES 


We print elsewhere the text of the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission allowing another ad- 
vance in express rates of 13.5 per cent, effective on one 
day’s notice, making the total increase this year 26 per 
cent. This additional increase was allowed to cover in- 
creases in wages authorized by the Railroad Labor 
Board July 20 and August 10. The express company 
estimated that those decisions would add $42,296,000 to 
its expenses and that a 15 per cent advance in rates 
would be needed to cover it and leave something more | 
than two million dollars over to meet incidental in- 
creases in expenses. 
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The Commission recast the 1919 accounts and came 
to the conclusion that only 13.5 per cent would be 
needed and that that percentage would leave a margin 
of over a million dollars for incidental increases. Chair- 
man Clark said the estimates of the company had not 
made any allowance for an increase of net by a reduc- 
tion of loss and damage claims. He said the Commis- 
sion would not view with complacency anything other 
than a painstaking and unremitting effort to reduce the 
loss and damage item to the lowest possible figure. He 
said that, with substantial increases in rates, shippers 
had a right to improved and steadily improving service 
and that the obligation on the express company’s part 
would not be discharged by mere compensation for loss 
and damage, but primarily by prompt and otherwise 
satisfactory deliveries. 

The Commission modified its original report as to 
increases in milk and cream rates so as to allow the ex- 
press company to increase them 20 per cent where it 
competes with railroads that have been permitted to 
make such an increase. 





ORDER NOTIFY BILLS OF LADING 

As the National Industrial Traffic League points 
out in a circular to its members, the effect of the rule 
sustained by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its decision in Docket No. 10173, on the application of 
the carriers to establish a rule that would require the 
surrender of order notify bills of lading before the ar- 
rival of carload shipments, and, in case of failure to do 
so, to make a charge of two or five dollars, is entirely 
different from that intended by the carriers. The Com- 
mission sustained the proposed rule but required the 
carriers to add the following: 

“Provided, that the surrender of the original bill 
of lading shall not be a condition precedent to the place- 
ment of the car or to the giving of the order designating 
where the car shall be placed for unloading, except that 
where place of delivery designated is other than the 
local team tracks original bills of lading must be sur- 
rendered, or indemnity bond executed in lieu thereof, or 
other satisfactory assurance given carrier.” 

The Commission, in discussing the rule, says: 

“To require ‘notify consignees’ to surrender origi- 
nal bills of lading as a condition precedent to giving an 
order designating place where car will be unloaded 
when carrier is able to make delivery would only place 
an additional burden upon this large class of shippers 
without any saving to the carrier other than that which 
could be effected by simply providing that such orders 
may be given, without the surrender of the original bill 
or execution of an indemnity bond, by the party desig- 
nated on the billing as the notify consignee, or by any 
party who is able to establish his identity as the as- 
signee of such notify consignee.” 

“The intent of the rule was, obviously,” the League 
circular says, “to secure additional revenue on order 
notify shipments, and was undoubtedly the result of in- 
structions from operating officials who desired to get rid 
of the order notify business and who have expressed 
themselves on a number of occasions as being in favor 
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of putting an extra charge on any shipments consigned 
to order notify. There seems to be a great deal! of 
misapprehension on the part of these officials as to the 
necessity for the order notify bill of lading and the im- 
portant place that it holds in the commerce of the coun- 
try, through which is made possible the financing oj 
vast quantities of raw materials, agricultural products, 
etc. 

“Consignees who desire to have their cars placed 
promptly upon arrival before the order notify bill of 
lading is surrendered, where such an arrangement has 
not already been made, should proceed to complete ar- 
rangements for delivery, thereby avoiding the penalty 
charge embraced in this rule. The provisu which the 
Commission required to be established in the rule as 
shown above should be complied with with the least 
possible delay. Where consignees take delivery on the 
public team tracks the arrangement that has applied 
heretofore will continue.” 

The recent proposal of the Chicago car service com- 
mittee to embargo order notify business in that city, 
after much passing from one committee to another, 
came to naught. One of the reasons was that the rail- 
roads do business themselves in that way—in the sale 
of scrap iron for instance—and another was that the 
plan was opposed—the opposition being joined in by 
many railroad traffic men—as an unwarranted interfer- 
ence with a recognized and long established business 





practice. 
MOTOR TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 

We are rapidly approaching the time when the is- 
sue must be met as to whether the motor truck, as an 
instrumentality of freight transportation, must be sub- 
ject to regulation and pay for the upkeep of the roads 
it uses. Up to this time, with the railroads unable to 
function satisfactorily, the country has welcomed any 
help and has been glad enough to see the motor trucks 
doing their bit without insisting that they should pay 
for the privilege of doing it. But, as the railroads be- 
come more adequately equipped—through the more lib- 
eral policy in the matter of rates—to do the freight busi- 
ness of the country, they themselves are likely to raise 
the question of the right of the motor trucks to com- 
pete with them without being subject to regulatory law 
and without contributing specifically to the upkeep of 
the highways in consideration of their being permitted 
to use these hitherto free substitutes for rails and pri- 
vate rights of way. 

In a discussion of some phases of this matter, R. E. 
Fulton, of the International Motor Company, says: 

“Every dollar spent to build adequate highways is 
an investment in lower commodity prices. On the other 
hand, any unjustified restriction or discouragement to 
economical hauling such as that offered by larger capac- 
ity trucks, is just as poor business as to handicap rail- 
road freight transportation. And, unfortunately, most 
of the legislative effort along this line has been unjustt- 
fied since it has been based on the mere assumption that 
large capacity trucks wear out the roads simply because 
they are heavier. Legislators fail to realize that the us¢ 

(Continued on page 634) 
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Current Topics | 
in Washington 





New Phases of Regulation——The Commission this week, in 
argument and hearing, entered upon a phase of its work that 
promises to bring it into litigation and close contact with the 
local affairs of many communities. In the Eastern Texas Rail- 
road case it listened to arguments on an application of the car- 
rier for permission to take up the rails of a carrier that is the 
creature of the laws of Texas, and allow it to cancel a contract 
it made with the government of Texas, notwithstanding the refusal 
of the Texas commission to grant permission of abandonment. 
In the case of the Natchez Chamber of Commerce against the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, heard by Commissioner Aitchison and 
Examiner Eshelman, the question was whether the Commission 
can and should direct that railroad to extend its passenger serv- 
ice into Natchez. The Commission overruled the motion to dis- 
miss the complaint on the ground of no jurisdiction, thereby sav- 
ing to Natchez the right to go into court if the Commission thinks 
the railroad should make the extension and the railroad refuses. 
Had the Commission ruled otherwise, Natchez could not test the 
constitutionality of that part of the new interstate commerce act. 
In both cases, it is a question of the money of the railroad com- 
pany. The Cotton Belt wants to abandon the Eastern Texas, the 
stock of which it has owned for thirteen or fourteen years, be- 
cause it says that it cannot be operated at a profit on the rates 
the people of that part of Texas are willing to pay. In the dis- 
cussion the attorneys for the railroad took the ground that a 
railroad company cannot be required to continue the operation of 
its property without profit any more than it can be required to 
carry a particular commodity at rates that yield less than the 
cost of operation, plus a reasonable profit. The Natchez com- 
plaint was defended on the ground that even if it was admitted 
that the Congress had the power to require a railroad to extend 
its rails to points where it might not desire to operate, an order 
requiring the operation of passenger trains into and out of 
Natchez would be requiring the company to perform a service for 
less than cost, plus a reasonable profit, in violation of the lig- 
nite case and the West Virginia passenger fare case. But there 
are court rulings to the effect that passenger trains may be re- 
quired to operate on branch lines, for the accommodation of the 
public, if the whole operation of the carrier is profitable, even if 
the fares on that particular branch line are not profitable, taken 
by themselves. The part of the law under which these cases have 
been brought is akin to the power hitherto exercised by state 
commissions. They raise the question sharply, whether Con- 
gress has the power to go into the territory of states for the 
regulation of the physical operation of railroads. But if it can- 
not, then the federal body can have no control over car service 
or anything of that kind, which is now regarded much more im- 
portant to shippers than the amount of money they may be 
asked to pay for service. 

Coal Tar Pitch a Fuel.—Coal tar pitch as a substitute for 
coal, and one that is much richer in heat units than the coal 
itself, is coming into the notice of the transportation officials of 
the country. Coal tar is a by-product of the by-product coke 
oven. Coal tar pitch is a by-product of coal tar, the residue 
when the creosoting oils and chemicals have been taken from 
coal tar by ordinary distillation. A few years ago the coal tar 
product of the coutnry amounted to about 1,400,000 barrels. 
Now it amounts to 20,000,000 barrels, or about 4,000,000 tons. 
As used in Europe, coal tar pitch is equal to ten times the quan- 
lity of ordinary soft coal. It is pulverized and blown into the 
furnaces. Some coal tar pitch is being sent to Europe now, but 
its movement is said to be restricted by the inability of those 
who have it on hand in large quantities to obtain cars. The 
pitch solidifies and is then broken up and shipped in open-top 
cars. American industries have never used it to any extent be- 
cause the quantity was not great enough to warrant the erection 
of furnaces capable of using it as fuel. The chief demand, 
therefore, is from Europe. Americans use it chiefly for roofing 
and paving. In that use it comes into competition with natural 
and petroleum asphalt, the latter being derived from the refining 
of the aphaltic base oils of California, Louisiana, Mexico and 
Texas and some parts of the mid-continent field. If it is as rich 
in heat units as claimed and if the production continues to 
increase, the possibility of triple use of the coal of the country 
IS Suggested. First, the heat of coking will be used; then the 
coke, and finally the pitch remaining after the tar has been 
treated for the more valuable creosoting oils and chemicals. But 
when burned as pitch millions of tons of the brilliant dyes, per- 
lumes and other things obtained from the coal tar chemical in- 
dustries of Europe will be lost. But the world could not use 
all the dyes, medicines, perfumes and chemicals contained in all 
the coal tar produced by the by-product coke oven process. 





The President and the Jones Shipping Law.—President Wil- 
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son’s idea that he can ignore part of the thirty-fourth section of 
the Jones shipping law without subjecting himself to censure is 
attributed to his intimate association with professional diplo- 
mats during the peace conference. The professional diplomat, in 
his heart, has never ceased being the gaudily bedecked upper 
servant of an absolute monarch. England’s diplomatic corps, it 
is the common remark of well versed men, has never regarded 
itself as really subject to the orders of the “government,” but 
really independent, and the British diplomatic corps is the in- 
spiration of every other diplomatic corps. The British corps 
is divorced from politics and has only one aim—that of protect- 
ing the British subject no matter where he may be, and his 
property. It is a close corporation, and with few exceptions 
the assignments are in accordance with seniority and routine. 
The Washington embassy is an exception. Until a few years ago, 
the embassy in Washington was not a great prize. Beginning 
with Lord Bryce, it has been more or less of a political job, the 
object being to send a man here whose weight at home would 
be known even on this side of the Atlantic. The concession the 
British government has made in the matter of sending an am- 
bassador to Washington who is not a professional diplomat, is 
an invasion of the province of the professional diplomats, where- 
in the cabinet officers “thrust upon the king” by the legislative 
branch of the government is regarded with amused toleration, 
as a concession to the groundlings, and therefore not to be taken 
too seriously. It is the professional diplomat’s aim in life to 
promote the idea that a treaty is a contract, the terms of which 
cannot be changed except with the consent of the two parties to 
it. President Wilson’s remarks about America’s high regard for 
treaty obligations, made in the state department’s statement as 
to his views on section thirty-four, provokes smiles among those 
who are able to recall the large number of court decisions in 
which the judiciary has had to hold that a statute is superior 
to a treaty. If a treaty were the solemn contract claimed by 
professional diplomats, the United States, it is suggested, could 
not declare war, which is done by act of Congress. Self-glorifi- 
cation by diplomats, it is suspected, led the President into the 
position taken by him in the matter of the shipping law. Accept- 
ance of his view that Congress has not the power to direct him 
to take steps which he thinks may result in his having to exer- 
cise the treaty-making power, it is suggested, would lead to the 
conclusion that Congress could not declare war if he vetoed the 
bill or joint resolution, even.if passed over his veto, because, at 
the end of the war, he would have to exercise his right to initiate 
treaties. There has long been discussion on the point raised by 
his declination, but the view announced for him, it is believed, 
is held almost exclusively by the professional diplomats, an 
institution that antedated the modern parliament, and was use- 
ful in the greatest degree when king spoke to king with the 
voice of finality, whether there should be peace or war. The pro- 
fessional diplomat, if true to his caste, has about the Stuart 
or Hohenzollern view as to the value of a law-making body able 
to control the actions of kings and rulers, generally, so they will 
be servants and not masters. 





Going Home to Vote.—That relative of the dodo, the voter 
whose business keeps him in Washington, fears that if he goes 
“home” to vote this year he will have to pay full passenger fare, 
and that is a hard thing for him, because, as a rule, he has not 
shared in the war prosperity. The only exception is the land- 
lord with many houses and apartments to sell or let. But even 
he has not had the clear sailing that landlords in other cities 
have had. Having no votes, except in far scattered communi- 
ties, and therefore being without political weight, the Washing- 
ton landlord, even if technically living in a state that permits him 
to vote, Congress has sailed into him with at least two laws, hav- 
ing the effect even if not intended, to set aside the cardinal rule 
of Saxondom, namely, that government cannot legislate so as to 
transfer the property of Smith to Jones, even under pretense of 
winning the war two years after hostilities have ceased. The 
two attempts to transfer the landlord’s property to the tenant, by 
means of the regulation of rents, have been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the lower courts. However, they have served to keep 
down the amount of prosperity that might otherwise have come 
to the Washington landlord. Therefore, the possibility of the 
railroads not giving reduced passenger fares for the Washington 
voter is regarded as in the nature of a calamity. Of course, 
when the railroads reduce the rates for the benefit of the voters, 
it means that the rates for all passengers must be reduced, so 
as to avoid unjust discriminations. In the days when the law- 
maker was troubled considerably by too well-filled a treasury, . 
the railroads gave free passes to about all the real voters. That 
was because every real voter in Washington was a member of 
some political organization at his old home and the leaders, or 
bosses, brought pressure on the railroads to contribute that much 
to the treasury of each of the big parties. The era of free 
passes was followed by a short period of reduced rates. This 
year, the Washington voter fears, is to see the passing of even 
that much of a concession. 


Washington Is Still Crowded.—Senator Kenyon has come 
forward with a threat to have some of the government depart- 
ments moved from Washington because rents are so high. His 
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theory is that the department of labor, the department of the 
interior, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and possibly the 
treasury, could be operated just as well in some other city as 
in Washington. As a member of the slush fund charge investi- 
gating committee, the senator has traveled much the last two 
months. However, he has not had to hustle around for living 
quarters in the cities where the committee has been doing its 
work, else the Iowan would probably have discovered that there 
are housing troubles in New York, Chicago and in about every 
other place east of the Missouri river. While the battle of the 
Argonne, Belleau Wood and Soissons have been over for two 
years, the battle of Washington is still proceeding. The gov- 
ernment has 30,000 or 40,000 more clerks than usual, and most 
of them seem to be in Washington, fighting for places to live. 
During the war many houses sheltered three and four families. 
Since the armistice, thousands have gone back home, but other 
thousands have crept out of their crowded quarters so that, to 
the eye, there is little difference between conditions two years 
ago and those of today. Owing to the ineffectiveness of the laws 
regulating rents the most acute increases are just now being 
made effective, right at the time when the crisis in high com- 
modity prices seems to be on the point of passing. Suggestions 
about moving part of Washington’s chief industry to some other 
city are made every time there is any increase in the cost of 
food, clothing or shelter. Only once, however, was anything 
done. That was when the Emergency Fleet Corporation moved 
part of its force to Philadelphia. It has been brought back. 
More Committee Members Won’t Return.—Further reports 
from the primaries in the various states show still further casual- 
ties in the personnel of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce. The count up to date shows seven have 
fallen, three Republicans and four Democrats. One Democrat 
and one Republican have gone out because they reached for 
another office, the absentees on that account being Sanders of 
Louisiana, who tried for the senatorship, and Ellsworth of Minne- 
sota, who aspired to the nomination for the governorship. They 
did not succeed. Retirement of Edward L. Hamilton of Michi- 
gan, following on the heels of the defeat of John J. Esch, brings 
to the seniority on the Republican side Samuel E. Winslow of 
Massachusetts, a manufacturer who showed great keenness in 
the consideration of the transportation bill, especially the labor 
section. He asked Gompers, Stone et al. if there ever was a 
time when the living conditions for the manual worker were bet- 
ter—and got answers that he deemed evasive. If the Repub- 
licans retain control of the House and do not go into a revolu- 
tion, Winslow will become chairman. On the Democratic side 
the defeat of Representatives Sims and Doremus of Michigan 
brings to the seniority Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, also a 
keen member of the committee. He fought the rate-making 
section of the present law, being opposed to any declaration of 
policy as to the return railroads should have on their invest- 
ment. He refused to sign the report of the conferees, which 
brought in the bill as passed. The other Democratic member 
of the House committee who will be out of the next Congress is 
Arthur G. Dewalt of Pennsylvania. A. B. Hi. 


MAKES COMPARISON OF ROADS’ CON- 
DITION 


A short review of what the railroad executives have accom- 
plished since the carrier property of the country was returned 
to its owners on March 1 was laid before the conference of Ex- 
change Clubs of the middle western states, held at Columbus, 
O., on September 27, by Robert S. Binkerd, assistant to the 
chairman of the Association of Railway Executives. Mr. Binkerd 
made a speech in which he compared the condition of the rail- 
roads when they were taken over by the government, what it 
was when they were returned to the companies and what it was 
according to the figures available when Mr. Binkerd addressed 
the club men. In part, he said: 

“The railroads were returned to their owners on March 1 of 
this year. When the railway executives resumed the operation 
of their railroads they took over the greatest task of national 
reconstruction after the war. They were faced with an extra- 
ordinarily difficult and complicated situation with which ever 
since they have been wrestling with great energy and ability. 
The country had already grown up to its existing railroad facili- 
ties. During the three previous years the railroads had been 
subjecied to tremendous wear and tear, and were thus less effi- 
cient than they had been. When the railroads were turned over 
to the government about 18% per cent of their locomotives and 
about 5% per cent of their cars were in need of substantial re- 
pairs. When the railroads were returned to their owners 27% 
per cent of their locomotives and 7.3 per cent of their cars were 
in bad order. In addition the cars of all the large companies 
were scattered all over the country, and it was impossible to get 
them promptly home and back in good condition. 

“Commercially and economically the whole world was liv- 
ing from hand to mouth. The supply of stable commodities was 
nearly exhausted both in this country and abroad, and yet the 
requirements of the whole world for food, coal, iron, steel and 
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other essentials continued with practically unabated vigor. The 
demands were overwhelming and immediate fulfillment of them 
could not well be made. 

“When the executives took back the railroads there not only 
was great dissatisfaction in railroad labor, but they were faceq 
with demands for an additional wage increase amounting to 
nearly $1,200,000,000, which they refused to grant without con. 
sultation and consideration by the public, and which they there. 
fore referred to the United States Labor Board, in which the 
public was represented. On April 7 outlaw strikes broke out 
which substantially had the effect of withdrawing the services 
over a period of several weeks of something like 700,000 to 800, 
000 freight cars. 

“Notwithstanding all this, the railway executives set ‘hem. 
selves to remedy this situation in the only possible way, that 
is by increasing the average load per car, and the average mile. 
age per car per day. When the government returned the rail. 
roads the mileage per day was about 23%. Today it is about 26, 
By this increase in efficiency during the past few months the 
executives have in effect added the equivalent of approximately 
200,000 new freight cars to the service of the country, and by 
increasing the average load per ear to nearly a ton have zdded 
the equivalent of perhaps 60,000 cars. 

“Not content with this, they have set before themselves the 
goal of raising the average mileage per car per day to 30, and the 
average load to 30 tons—records in railroad operation which have 
never been achieved elsewhere. 

“The railway executives gratefully recognize the co-opera- 
tion of shippers and business men generally, without which such 
achievement would have been impossible, and ask in the public 
interest as well as their own for the continued existence of this 
co-operation. Every user of a freight car who loads it to full 
capacity loads it promptly, unloads it promptly and sends it 
straight to destination, is not only helping the railroads but 
himself and all other business men and the public, too.” 


MAY WAIVE COLLECTION OF PENALTY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Division 2 of the Commission issued an order, September 
28, authorizing certain carriers to waive collection of the penalty 
charge of $10 per car per day on open top cars and on all cars 
loaded with coal or coke and also authorizing such carriers, 
where they made collection of the penalty charge after the 
Commission had suspended the Fairbanks’ tariff carrying the 
rule involved, to return the money so collected. 


The situation whiclk the order is designed to correct grew 
cut of the fact that some carriers who were not parties to 
supplement No. 2 to Agent Fairbanks’ tariff I. C. C. No. 8, filed 
iariffs which became effective and which provided for the col- 
lection of the penalty charge. It is understood that the Com- 
mission assumed that all carriers were parties to the Fairbanks’ 
tariff which was suspended, and that as a result the tariffs of 
carriers who were not parties to the Fairbanks’ tariff became 
legally effective. 


The order of the Commission follows: 


Storage Charges on All Open Top Cars and on All Cars Loaded With 
Coal or Coke Not Released Within the Free Time. 


It appearing, That the carriers, parties to supplement No. 2 to 
Agent Fairbanks’ Tariff I. C. C. No. 8 pursuant to authority granted 
by this Commission permitting all carriers to establish upon not less 
than five days’ notice emergency penalty storage charges for deten- 
tion of all open top cars and all cars loaded with coal or coke, pub- 
lished the following rule to become effective August 19, 1920: 

“On all open top cars (except as provided in paragraph 1) and 
cn all cars loaded with coal or coke not released within the free time 
us prescribed in the National Car Demurrage Rules, J. E. Fairbanks 
I. C. C. No. 8, supplements thereto or reissues thereof, a_ storage 
charge of $10 per car per day or fraction of a day will be made until 
car is released.”’ “ 
which rule was suspended by the Commission until December 1i, 
1920, unless otherwise ordered by the Commission, in its order 0l 
August 18, 1920, in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1197. 

It further appearing, That certain carriers not parties to Agent 
Fairbanks’ I. C. C. No. 8 filed schedules with the Commission pro- 
viding for the aforesaid penalty storage charge, which schedules be- 
came legally effective; : 

It further appearing, That certain schedules filed by the carrie!’s 
have been canceled on less than statutory notice under authority con- 
tained in the special permissions granted by this Commission: 

And it further appearing, That certain carriers have petitioned 
the Commission for permission to waive the collection of penalty 
storage charges lawfully accruing during the time their tariffs pro- 
viding for this penalty storage charge are legally applicable; 

It is ordered, That as to all open top cars and all cars loaded 
with coal or coke not released within the free time as prescribed in 
the National Car Demurrage Rules, J. E. Fairbanks’ I. C. C. No. & 
supplements thereto or reissues thereof, except cars loaded with 
lumber held for reconsignment, all carriers be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to waive collection of the penalty storage charges which 
might legally accrue during the time their schedules remained 1 
force, or refund such penalty storage charges if the same have been 
collected, provided in all cases the tariffs have been amended so as 
to cancel the penalty storage charges referred to on or before October 
15, 1920 

And it is further ordered, That the carriers availing themselves 
cf the permission of this order shall file with the Commission state- 
ments definitely and clearly describing the shipments upon which 
refunds have been made or upon which undercharges have been 
waived, and setting forth the amounts of the refunds so made 0! 
undercharges waived. 
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RATES ON LUMBER 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order to establish 
different rates on lumber have been made in a report on No. 
10972, Cairo Association of Commerce vs. Illinois Central et al., 
opinion No. 6359, 58 I. C. C. 695-700. The report, written by Com- 
missioner Woolley, says the rates on lumber from points on 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis to Cairo, in Tennessee 
east of and including Hollow Rock Junction, and between Hol- 
low Rock Junction and Memphis, are unreasonable to the ex: 
tent they exceed by more than 2.5 cents the rates contempo- 
raneously maintained to Paducah. Rates on that basis are to 
be established on or before December 21. The complainants 
contended that Cairo should be treated as a north bank Ohio 
River crossing corresponding to Paducah as a south bank cross- 
ing. Where the distances are equal, or substantially so, in other 
cases, the Commission has held the difference should not be 
more than one cent. 

The report says that the shorter distances to Cairo and 
to Paducah from points on the line of the principal defendant 
between Hollow Rock Junction and Hickman would appear to 
justify a greater spread in the rates than is reasonable for 
longer distances, but that the Commission did not feel justified 
upon this record in condemning the present adjustment from 
those points. 

In commenting on a table showing rates to Paducah and 
Cairo, the Commission said that it would be seen that the 
rates to Cairo are substantially higher than the rates to Padu- 
cah for similar distances, and comparisons show that even where 
distances materially favor Cairo, its rates are generally much 
higher than the rates to Paducah from the same point. 

Cairo is not served by the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, which serves Paducah. The lumber men at Cairo com- 
plained that the rate adjustment to points in Tennessee and 
Kentucky on the lines of the principal defendant was such they 
could not compete for the lumber produced thereon. 


RATES BETWEEN MONROE AND TEXAS 


A further extension of the Shreveport scale, on or before 
December 24, has been ordered by the Commission in a report 
on No. 10160, Monroe Chamber of Commerce vs. Abilene & 
Southern et al., opinion No. 6357, 58 I. C. C. 685-90, in which 
Monroe, complained that class and commodity rates applicable 
to traffic between Monroe and points in Texas were unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. Commissioner Aitchison, who wrote the 
report, said it was clear that Monroe was at a disadvantage in 
comparison with Shreveport and Ruston to points in Texas. The 
disadvantage is to be removed by the establishment of a class 
scale from Monroe to points in Texas common point territory 
not more than 500 miles from Monroe (which may be increased 
in accordance with the decision in ex parte No. 74), as follows: 





__ Classes 1 2 3 1 5. A B Cc D EK 
525 and over 500..153 130 107% 92% 74 80 62% 54 45 39 
000 and over 525..156% 132% 110 94 75 81% 64 55 46% 39 
a7) and over 550..159% 136% 112% 96% 76% 82% 65 56% 47% 40 
COREE BE os acetesslearers 162% 139 114 97% 77% 84 66% 57% 49 41% 


Additional changes in the rate adjustment from Monroe 
into Texas common point territory, directed to be made in the 
order, effective December 24, are indicated in the findings set 
forth in Mr. Aitchison’s report, as follows: 


“Class rates between Monroe and points in interstate dif- 
ferential territory in Texas should not exceed the maximum 
rates hereinabove prescribed by more than the differentials for 
corresponding movements in differential territory applied on 
traffic between Shreveport and points in differential territory. 

“2. That the commodity rates on flour, corn, oats, and 
hay, in carloads, between Monroe and points in Texas common- 
point territory 250 miles or less from Monroe are, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the ex- 
tent that they exceed the joint-line rates on the same com- 
modities contemporaneously maintained between Shreveport 
and points in Texas common-point territory for corresponding 
distances, and that the rates between Monroe and points in 
Texas common-point territory more than 250 miles from Mon- 
roe are, and for the future will be, unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceed the rates contempo- 
taneously maintained between Shreveport and the same points 
in Texas common-point territory by more than 5 cents per 100 
pounds. Rates between Monroe and points in interstate dif- 
ferential territory in Texas should not exceed the maxima 
herein stated by more than the differentials for corresponding 
movements in differential territory applied on like traffic be- 
tween Shreveport and points in differential territory. 

“3. That the rates on vegetables, in carloads, between 
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Monroe and points in Texas common-point territory 200 miles 
or less from Monroe are, and for the future will be, unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceed the 
joint-line rates on the same commodity contemporaneously 
maintained between Shreveport and points in Texas common- 
point territory for like distances, and that the rates between 
Monroe and points in Texas common-point territory more than 
200 miles from Monroe are, and for the future will be, un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they ex- 
ceed by more than 3 cents the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained between Shreveport and the same points in Texas com- 
mon-point territory. Rates between Monroe and points in dif- 
ferential territory should not exceed the maxima stated by 
more than the class C differentials for corresponding move- 
ments in differential territory applied on like traffic between 
Shreveport and points in differential territory. 

“Carriers operating indirect lines between Monroe and 
points in Texas and desiring to establish or continue higher 
rates to or from intermediate points than to or from more 
distant points via such lines should be authorized to do so upon 
application, providing the rates between Monroe and such in- 
termediate points do not exceed those applicable under the 
distance scales hereinabove suggested.” 


FRUITS FROM WASHINGTON AND 
OREGON 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10873, State of Washing- 
ton ex rel., Public Service Commission of Washington et al., vs. 
Oregon Short Line et al., opinion No. 6360, 58 I. C. C., 701-6, 
holding that the rates on apples and green fruits from points of 
origin in Washington and Oregon to all destinations were and 
are not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudi- 
cial. Commissioner Ford wrote the report. 

This is one of the large number of cases growing out of the 
fact that Director-General McAdoo, in issuing General Order No. 
28, said that there should be an advance of twenty-five per cent, 
but that the percentage increase should not go beyond a specific 
amount. There was not such limitation on the increase on ap- 
ples and fruits from Washington and Oregon. It so happened, 
however, that the increase to the chief market of the Washington 
and Oregon apple growers, the territory east of the Missouri 
river, then bore the blanket rate of $1. The increase, therefore, 
was not more than twenty-five per cent to the chief territory of 
destination. 

When the rate was increased Washington and Oregon apple 
men became very apprehensive, especially inasmuch as the war 
had shut off the export market. They protested so vigorously 
that on October 23 a rate of $1.10 was established to the so- 
called dollar territory, limited, however, to expire on May 31, 1919. 
Prior to the publication of the $1.10 rate the territory to which 
the $1.25 rate would apply, was enlarged so as to include “south- 
eastern common points” according to the language employed by 
Commissioner Ford. The apple men thought the increase in 
rates would restrict their market severely, especially because the 
effect of General Order No. 28 would be to break the long estab- 
lished relationships, as expressed in dollars and cents. For in- 
stance, before the rates decreed by that order became operative, 
the spread at New York City, in rates on apples from Roches- 
ter, New York, and from Oregon and Washington, was 82 cents 
per 100 pounds. After the higher rates became effective, the 
spread was $1.025. The spread in the rates between Winchester, 
Va., and the Pacific northwest, at New York City, was increased 
from 78.5 to 98 cents. 

Commissioner Ford observed in his report that that change 
in relationship was not peculiar to apples, but extended to rates 
on many other important commodities. 

Further on he said that the complainants asserted that, in 
view of the competitive situation, and other factors, the 25 per 
cent increase on rates on apples and other fruit, worked to the 
undue prejudice and disadvantage of shippers from Washington 
and Oregon to the advantage and favor of competitors who, prior 
to June 25, 1918, had lower rates to the competing markets. 
They referred to the specific limitations on grain and flour, on 
lumber, live stock and so forth. The answer to that, he said, was 
to be found in 29 I. C. C. 438, in which the Commission held that 
discriminations, under the third section, to be undue and unlawful 
must ordinarily be such that the prejudice arising out of it 
against one party is a source of advantage to the other alleged 
to be favored and that generally a competitive relation between 
the commodities in the cases in which discrimination is alleged, 
is essential. He said no such relationship exists between apples 
and the other commodities mentioned. 

The report quotes liberally from a report of the Bureau of 
Markets of the Department of Agriculture to show that, not- 
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withstanding the increased rate, the apple growers of the Pa- 
cific northwest had a better season in 1918 than they ever had 
before and that the apples from that region competed in New 
York City with the finest apples grown right in New York state. 
Attractive appearance through uniformity of size and coloring, 
convenient size of package and skillful advertising, Mr. Ford 
said, all contributed to the demand in the eastern cities. ‘she 
facts of record, he said, do not indicate that the present fears 
of the complainants are well founded. 


EXPRESS RATES, 1920 


CASE NO. 11326 (58 I. C. C., 707-712) 


Submitted August 27, 1920. Opinion No. 6361. 


Proposed additional increase of 15 per cent in class and commodity 
express rates in effect at the date of our preceding report herein, 
58 I. C. C., 281, found not justified, but an additional increase of 
13.5 per cent, or a total increase of 26 per cent, in those rates 
found justified, subject to the stated exceptions as to rates on 
milk and cream. 


CLARK, Chairman: 

In our preceding report herein, 58 I. C. C., 281, upon the 
record then made, we authorized an increase of 12.5 per cent 
in respondent’s contemporaneous class and commodity express 
rates, with the privilege of equalizing rates on milk and cream 
with contemporaneous competitive rates applied to those com- 
modities by the railroad lines. In that report we alluded to the 
pendency of further wage demands by respondent’s employes, 
aggregating approximately $74,000,000 per annum, and observed 
that as the outcome of those demands could not be anticipated 
that matter should be left to be dealt with as the results might 
require. 

By supplemental petition filed August 19, 1920, respondent 
brings to our attention the fact that by.Decisions Nos. 2 and 3, 
of July 20 and August 10, 1920, respectively, the United States 
Railroad Labor Board has awarded increased wages to certain 
classes of respondent’s employes. These wage increases, to- 
gether with those incident thereto and those resulting from 
increased working forces, are estimated in the petition to aggre- 
gate $44,258,903 per annum. Wherefore, to cover such increases 
in its operating expenses, respondent prays an additional in- 
crease of 15 per cent in its class and commodity rates in effect 
at the date of our former report, making a total increase of 
27.5 per cent in those rates. By appropriate order the case 
has been reopened, and a further hearing has been had. 

In its Decision No. 2, relating principally to railroad em- 
ployes, the Railroad Labor Board granted an increase of 13 cents 
an hour, to certain classes of shop employes, including those 
employed by respondent. In its Decision No. 3, relating exclusive- 
ly to respondent’s employes, a uniform increase of 16 cents an 
hour was awarded to the classes under consideration, effective as 
of May 1, 1920. Based upon the March, 1920, pay roll, used by 
the board, and by a revision of figures since the petition was 
filed, respondent computes the total increases in wages under and 
incident to those awards, inclusive of wages paid to employes 
on vacation and for overtime services, as follows: 


DECISION NO. 3 (INCREASE OF 16 CENTS PER HOUR). 


Increased cost if paid for at 
increased salary rates. 

















Actual 
time. March. Per annum. 
htegistered positions: Days. 
Agency and miscellaneous.......... 1,847,398 $2,364,669 $28,376,033 
Te eee 266,635 341,292 1,095,513 
eo re $32,471,546 
Unregistered positions: 
Agency and miscellaneous.......... 268,468 $ 343,639 $ 4,123,668 
Overtime :* Hours. 
Agency and miscellaneous.......... 1,830,189 $ 292,830 §$ 3,513.960 
eo rer rere 201,778 32,284 387,408 
SEE ng cco naynacecesien TT err ore fe 
Vacations (per annum): Days. 
Agency and miscellaneous.......... 430,544 .nicccceee 9 525,496 
ey I iG ext ccarsipeaocn Kee | RIE 77,064 
ee WON got eiccttwcteacoue itiiere Sigvaresar i Tee 
Increase to additional force necessary to 
allocate earnings (per annum)..... PT eer. 





CS RM Us ok occ tne ce. Seadens errr Ff fk 
DECISION NO. 2 GNCREASE OF 12 CENTS PER HOUR). 








Shop employes: Days. 
Registered positions ............... 14,627 §$ $6.412 $ 556,944 
Unregistered positions ............. HSS 611 7,338 
Hours. 
NN 5s a atc ue a arg tel acka aoMars A aoe 15,215 1.978 23,736 
VRGRTION (DOF AINE) oon ccc cccsccccas SD araaace 10,302 
c.. ff RS Sa ee ee ee err ae 


Total both decisions............ $2,296,340 


*Overtime is paid for at rate of time and one-half and increased 
salary rate of 16 cents per hour will increase overtime cost to 24 cents 
per hour. 

In Decision No. 3 it is estimated that the total increase there- 
under will approximate $30,000,000 per annum, but this estimate 
is based upon the wage rates of registered positions. These 
positions represent those carried on respondent's pay roll as 
permanent employes at the rates paid for regular days and hours 
of service. Respondent points out that the estimate does not 
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take into consideration unregistered positions, which include em- 
ployes not so carried on the March, 1920, pay roll and those en- 
gaged in Sunday and holiday work; the increased cost of over- 
time, at time and one-half, or 24 cents increase per hour; in- 
creased cost of vacations; increase in number of employes since 
March, 1920, necessary to allocate earnings to the various rail- 
road companies; or proportionate wage increases necessary to 
be granted by respondent to other employes not covered by the 
awards and having supervision of those so covered. The latter 
increases include no executive or managerial positions, but only 
subordinates having immediate supervision of the employes di- 
rectly benefited by the awards. On the other hand, respondent’s 
estimate, while based on the month of March, which contained 
no holidays, includes the substantial portion of the estimated in- 
crease of $1,900,000 resulting from the February, 1920, adjustment 
of Sunday and holiday wage scales, mentioned in our preceding 
report. 

An exhibit, based upon an increase of 15 per cent in rates, a 
corresponding increase in commissions and in taxes on gross 
transportation revenues or such revenues less express privileges 
only, and the computed wage increases, shows a remainder of 
$2,212,339.35 as available to meet such other increased expenses 
as incidental increases to draymen and railroad baggagemen and 
increased payments under state compensation laws to in- 
jured employes. The ultimate results can be more nearly ap- 
proximated by recasting the 1919 items of revenue and operat- 
ing expenses, tabulated in our preceding report and showing an 
operating deficit of $21,819,488.28, on the basis of a total increase 
of 27.5 per cent. 

So computed, the gross transportation revenues, domestic 
and miscellaneous, plus the 1919 valuation charges, would be 
$369,716,288.31, or an increase of $78,619,169.58. The offsetting 
items of expense, exclusive of express privileges, would be $161,- 
055,176.51, covering the 1919 operating expenses other than com- 
missions, in turn including the retroactive application of the 
basic wage scale in effect at the close of that year, together with 
the estimated cost of apportioning the revenues accruing to the 
railroads; the estimated wage increase, $42,296,340; uncollecti- 
ble revenue, $45,054.70; taxes other than on earnings, $905,170.40, 
and 127.5 per cent of the 1919 commissions, $15,384,446.05, and 
taxes on earnings other than net, $1,415,325.76. The total of these 
items is $221,101,513.42. The difference between this sum and 
the gross revenue would be $148,614,774.89. A further deduction 
of the 1919 express privileges, $143,429,819.72, for the purposes of 
the present calculation, would leave $5,184,955.17. While this 
result assumes no increase in expenses from other sources, it 
also takes no account of such gains as may be made by lessen- 
ing the loss and damage account or of such additional revenues 
as may accrue from the proposed classification changes now 
pending in No. 11416, Express Classification, 1920. 

A further exhibit by respondent contrasts the actual results 
for the first six months of 1920 with those for the like period 
in 1919, as follows: 

Operating ex- 

penses, express 
privileges, Percentage 
taxes and ratio, 














j uncollectible expenses to 
“a Gross earnings. revenue. earnings. 
919. 
NIRS ik. stein a trai widen ipa $ 20,376,881.32 $ 23,529,176.99 115.47 
ws er een 18,980,447.17 22,154,617.52 116.72 
March saad elation atm area 22,506, 207.66 24,676,426.09 109.64 
FN Rr ern 23,646,387.49 25,107,663.90 106.18 
SE Kc. crtae hea warbenese 23,298,945.88 24,862,593.19 106.71 
MD - ba harttuces «Ws onws rue 23,899,324.24 25,372,827.39 106.17 
_n $132,708,193.76 $145,703,305.08 109.79 
92( 
0 Eee ee 24,591,046.12 28,929,410.80 117.64 
RR ere re 24,833,425.58 31,127,014.06 125.34 
eee 27,366,034.64 29,431,472.52 107.55 
Pe eee ee ere 23,834,346.68 27,460,046.56 115.21 
MES etal a cova cminie baa ele 28,886,601.95 31,339,175.65 108.49 
ME  cicecantisas careras 30,169,629.09 32,491,096.74 107.69 
$159,681,084.06 $180,778,216.3: 113.21 


The concrete figures for 1920 might afford a more satisfac- 
tory basis for computing the results of the proposed rate in- 
crease were it not for the fact that the items of expense are 
not separated into those that would and those that would not 
be proportionately affected. While the indicated higher ratio of 
expenses to revenues in 1920 than in 1919 might suggest some 
reduction in the net revenue hereinbefore computed on the basis 
of the 1919 operations, there is no explanation of record for the 
attendance of an ascending percentage of cost upon materially 
increased business and revenues. At all events, we think that 
with reasonably possible gains from lessening the loss and dam- 
age account, apart from further revenues from the classification 
items, the balance for distribution between respondent and the 
railroads would still be greater than should at this time be con- 
tributed by users of the service. 

Again recasting the 1919 operations, but upon the basis of 4 
total increase of 26 per cent in the rates, in the manner before 
outlined, the results would be $365,427,969.97 in gross revenues 
and $220,903,869.11 in total operating expenses, exclusive of ex 
press privileges. Deducting from the difference between these 
amounts the 1919 express privileges, the net remainder would be 
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$1,094,281.14. As before indicated, this would take no account of 
prospective further revenues from the pending classification 
changes, some of which have been agreed to by interested ship- 
pers and others of which have not been contested. As already 
suggested, also, there is, or ought to be, a fair opportunity 
for a2 material abatement of the loss and damage account and 
a corresponding augmentation of revenues, and there is a rea- 
sonable right of shippers to expect such a result, with gradu- 
ally improving conditions as the disorganizing period of the 
war recedes. With the increases in wages there should follow 
an enhancement of the morale of respondent’s working forces 
that ought in all reason to manifest itself in a more zealous 
care of the property of patrons of the service in transit and at 
terminals. No less certainly, with the very substantial in- 
creases in express rates, shippers have a right to demand an 
improved and steadily improving service; and the obligation 
on respondent’s part will not be discharged by mere compensa- 
tion for loss or damage, but primarily by prompt and otherwise 
satisfactory deliveries. On our part, while at all times ready 
to accord to a common carrier that relief to which it may be 
justly entitled, we shall not view with complacency anything 
other than a painstaking and unremitting effort to reduce the 
item of loss and damage to the lowest possible figure. 

In our preceding report we authorized rates on milk and 
cream equal to those contemporaneously applied by the railroad 
lines between the same points, or an increase of 12.5 per cent 
in the absence of such competing rates. Respondent points out 
that there are instances in which, of two railroad lines between 
certain points, one exclusively handles the milk and cream traf- 
fic on distance rates, whereas on the other line, having no such 
rates, the traffic is handled exclusively by respondent on dis- 
tance rates. While the first carrier has been authorized in 
Increased Rates, 1920, 58 I. C. C. 220, to increase its distance 
rates 20 per cent, respondent would not be authorized to equal- 
ize therewith its like rates over the other line, but would be 
restricted to its own flat percentage increase to or from local 
intermediate points. To avoid such situations respondent asks 
that it be permitted to make the same increase in its milk 
and cream rates which are of general application and made on 
a distance basis as are made by the railroad lines, specific rates 
to take the percentage increases herein authorized. Respondent 
did not before bring the above situation to our attention, and 
the basis now proposed by it is approved. 

We find that the proposed additional increase of 15 per cent 
in the class and commodity express. rates in effect at the date 
of our preceding report herein has not been justified, but that 
an additional increase of 13.5 per cent, or a total increase of 
26 per cent, in those rates has been justified, subject to the 
foregoing exceptions as to rates on milk and cream. Respond- 
ent will be permitted to make such increased rates effective 
upon not less than one day’s notice in the manner provided 
by the interstate commerce act. In computing the increased 
rates fractions of less than one-half cent shall be discarded 
and fractions of one-half cent or more shall be treated as one 
cent. The further permission and requirements stated in our 
preceding report with respect to the increased rates thérein 
authorized will govern here, it being understood, however, that 
respondent may continue to apply to second class shipments 
weighing less than 10 pounds its charge applicable to packages 
of that class weighing 10 pounds. 

By the Commission. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The majority of the large roads in the Eastern district and 
a number in the Southern district suffered deficits in July and 
in the first seven months of 1920, while the majority of the roads 
in the Western district had net railway operating incomes in 
those periods, according to a statement compited by the bureau 
of statistics of the Commission on the revenues and expenses 
of individual roads which had operating revenues in excess of 
$25,000,000 in 1919. 

In the seven-month period, the Baltimore & Ohio had a de- 
ficit of $5,296,982 as compared with a deficit of $1,863,750 in the 
same period of 1919. The deficit in July alone, however, 
amounted to $5,799,090. This was due largely to the fact that 
increased wage accruals under the award of the United States 
Labor Board was charged into the July expenses, the amount be- 
ing $6,500,000. 

Although it had a deficit of $121,014 in the month of July, 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis was one of the 
exceptions in the Eastern district for the seven-month period, 
in which it had a net railway operating income of $2,812,786 as 
compared with a net of $6,120,545 in the same period of 1919. 
This road charged wage accruals of $640,751 to July expenses. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western was another excep- 
tion, it having a net railway operating income of $421,068 for 
July and a net of $1,452,656 for the seven months, as compared 
with a net of $1,353,555 in July, 1919, and a net of $6,729,723 in 
the first seven months of 1919. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company had a net railway 
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operating income of $928,250 in July as compared with a net of 
$5,040,469 in July, 1919, and a deficit of $33,109,221 for the seven 
months as compared with a net of $10,908,705 in the same period 
of 1919. 

The New York Central had a deficit of $3,374,911 in July as 
compared with a net of $7,135,024 in July, 1919, and a deficit of 
$11,411,914 for the seven months as compared with a net of $22,- 
419,463 in the same period of 1919. The New York Central 
charged wage accruals of $2,725,000 to July expenses. 

The Boston & Maine had a deficit of only $1,919 in July as 
compared with a net railway operating income of $795,109 in the 
same month of 1919, but for the seven months it had a deficit of 
$5,894,379 as compared with a net of $872,389 in the same period 
of 1919. 

In the Southern district, the Chesapeake & Ohio had a de- 
ficit of $393,450 in July as compared with a net of $1,170,807 in 
July, 1919, and a net railway operating income of $5,209,959 for 
the seven months as compared with a net of $6,267,747 in the 
same period of 1919, This road charged wage accruals of $704,501 
to July expenses. 

The Illinois Central had a net railway operating income of 
$425,019 in July as compared with $768,430 in July, 1919, and a 
net of $5,144,671 for the seven months as compared with a net of 
$2,716,967 in the same period of 1919. 

While the Louisville & Nashville had a deficit of $1,005,738 
in July as compared with a net of $1,281,110 in July, 1919, it had 
a net railway operating income of $510,667 for the seven months 
as compared with a net of $4,876,875 in the same period of 1919. 
This road charged wage accruals of $1,210,996 to July expenses. 

The Seaboard Aid Line had a deficit of $1,527,773 in July as 
compared with a net of $572,517 in July, 1919, and a deficit of 
$5,242,982 in the first seven months of 1920 as compared with a 
net of $1,817,863 in the same period of 1919. This road charged 
wage accruals of $513,133 to July expenses. 

The Southern Railway had a net of $1,264,480 in July as 
compared with a net of $2,098,231 in July, 1919, and a net of 
$8,564,124 for the seven months as compared with a net of $4,118,- 
006 in the same period of 1919. The Southern charged wage 
accruals of $1,215,000 to July expenses. 

In the Western district, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
had a net of $3,748,279 in July as compared with a net of $3,588,- 
784 in July, 1919, and a net of $23,275,844 for the seven months 
as compared with a net of $15,998,929 in the same period of 1919. 

The Southern Pacific had a net of $3,397,451 in July as com- 
pared with a net of $3,165,201 in July, 1919, and a net of $14,608,- 
670 for the seven months as compared with a net of $12,378,861 
in the same period of 1919. 

The Union Jacific had a net of $286,079 in July as compared 
with $2,788,448 in July, 1919, and a net of $12,693,484 for the 
seven months as compared with a net of $16,655,585 in the same 
period of 1919. This road charged wage accruals of $1,427,089 
to July expenses.’ 

The bureau makes note of the fact that corporate war taxes 
are not included in the 1919 returns; that the revenues of all the 
roads for seven months of 1920 include approximately $50,000,- 
000 back mail pay and that the increased wage accruals resulting 
from the Labor Board’s decision No, 2, retroactive to May 1, are 
incomplete. 


SPEEDING UP DAILY MILEAGE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In the month of July, fifteen Class 1 roads speeded up the 
movement of their freight trains so that their daily average 
movement of their freight cars exceeded 30 miles, according to a 
report on operating statistics compiled by the bureau of statis- 
tics of the Commission. In their campaign to improve transpor- 
tation service the railway executives have set 30 miles as the 
average which all roads should reach. 

The names of the fifteen roads and the car-miles per car day 
for June, and July, 1919, were as follows: Boston & Albany, 32.1 
and 35.1; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 32.1 and 26.8; Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, 37.2 and 27.8; Norfolk & Western, 38.1 and 31.4; 
Illinois Central, 44.2 and 34.1; Louisville & Nashville, 34.9 and 
29; Northern Pacific, 33.1 and 29.4; Oregon-Washington R. R. & 
Nav. Co., 35.7 and 27.9; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 37 and 
24.4; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 32 and 27.7; Union Pacific, 
81.7 and 54.7; Oregon Short Line, 52.6 and 32.2; Southern Pacific, 
36.2 and 36. 

The outstanding road in the above list is the Union Pacific 
which attained an average of 81.7 car-miles per car day in the 
month of July. Its average for the seven months ending with 
July was 65.8 as compared with 52.1 in the same period of 1919. 

The roads which attained an average of 20 or more and less 
than 30 car-miles per day in July, according to the report, were: 
Delaware & Hudson, 29.4; Erie, 26.8; Lehigh Valley, 25.1; Michi- 
gan Central, 22.8; New York Central, 25; Wabash, 26.6; Balti- 
more & Ohio, 25.4; Atlantic Coast Line, 25.1; Seaboard Air Line, 
23.3; Southern, 24.8; Chicago & North Western, 22.8; C. M. & 
St. P., 29.9; C. St. P. M. & O., 22.4; Great Northern, 28.3; Minnea- 
polis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie, 27.8; Chicago & Alton, 20,7; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 26.4; Denver & Rio Grande, 20.8; 
Missouri Pacific, 23.7 and St. Louis-San Francisco, 21.9. 
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Tentative Reports of the Commission 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES FROM 
FLORIDA 


Examiner H. J. Wagner, in a tentative report on No. 10892, 
Railroad Commissioners, State of Florida, vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish Railroad Co. et al., proposes that the Commission hold 
that the aggregate transportation and refrigeration charges on 
citrus fruits and vegetables from Florida producing points to 
all points in the United States and Canada which were attacked 
in the case “are not unreasonable except that the haulage rates 
on vegetables, other than celery, under refrigeration are unrea- 
sonable in that they do not provide, in those instances where a 
lower minimum and higher rate apply than under ventilation, 
for the alternative application of the same rate and minimum 
under refrigeration as under ventilation, and that the refrigera- 
tion charges are unreasonable to the extent of 20 per cent of the 
cost-of-ice factor embraced therein.” 

At the hearing on the complaint, which was filed September 
11, 1919, the joint council of the National League of Commission 
Merchants of the United States, the International Apple Ship- 
pers’ Association, and the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association of 
America intervened in support of the complaint. 

The complainants contended that the inclusion in the in- 
creased refrigeration charges, made effective from Florida on 
May 8, 1919, of items of cost covering the haulage of ice in the 
bunkers of refrigerator cars and the switching incident to the 
icing and re-icing of such cars—i. e., 1 cent per mile and 35 
cents per switch, respectively—resulted in a double charge for 
these services for the reason that the line-haul rates were at 
that time high enough to, and by operation of law did, include 
compensation therefor. The elimination of the alleged double 
charge by a proportionate decrease in the haulage rates was 
asked. 

Examiner Wagner said the complainants contended and the 
defendants admitted that prior to May 8, 1919, the refrigeration 
charges from Florida did not include compensation for the 
haulage of ice and switching. The complainants argued that the 
inclusion of the charges under discussion in the refrigeration 
charges on May 8, 1919, simultaneously withdrew them from the 
haulage rates and that since that date the carriers had been 
and are now giving less service for the same amount of com- 
pensation. 

In support of their contention that the rates under attack 
were and are unreasonably high, the complainants compared 
earnings thereunder with the average freight receipts for equal 
distances from all revenue freight within the Southern and Of- 
ficial districts. The examiner said the rates assailed were the 
subject of three comprehensive investigations extending inter- 
mittently over the period from 1908 to 1911. (Florida Fruit & 
Vegetable Association case, 14 I. C. C., 476; 17 I. C. C., 552; 22 
I. C. C., 11.) He also cited “Fruits from Florida,” 43 I. C. C., 
595. He pointed out that, save for the increases effected under 
General Order No. 28, the present rates were the same as those 
either approved or prescribed in those cases. 

“The record in this case discloses no changed circum- 
stances from those surrounding the movement of this traffic 
when the cases referred to were decided, except that the move- 
ment, especially under refrigeration, has increased,’ the exam- 
iner says. 

Referring to the Commission’s opinion in the Florida Fruit 
& Vegetable Association case (14 I. C. C., page 508) the exam- 
iner says: 

“The irresistible conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing 
is that the elements of ice haulage and switching entered in no- 
wise into the making of the line-haul rates, and that in pre- 
scribing the present rates this Commission made no allowance 
therefor, but, on the contrary, treated these items as com- 
ponents of the refrigeration charges. Even if complainants’ 
contentions in this respect were founded on fact, nevertheless, 
the present aggregate charges for transportation and refrigera- 
tion, except as hereinafter shown, do not appear to be unrea- 
sonably high, taking into consideration the fact that the move- 
ment up to the base points in through a sparsely settled coun- 
try of low traffic density and throughout largely in equipment 
which moves practically empty in one direction and under com- 
paratively light load in the other, that expedited service is re- 
quired and that the attendant hazard is considerable.” 

As to the minimum on vegetables under refrigeration, the 
examiner said the Commission in its second report in the Florida 
Fruit & Vegetable Association case, prescribed on vegetables, 
in carloads, from Florida base points to certain eastern destina- 
tions, mimima of 420 crates, 21,000 pounds, under ventilation, 
and 350 crates, 17,500 pounds, under refrigeration, with rates in 
each instance 6 cents a package higher under refrigeration 
than under ventilation. In the third report in that case like 








minima were prescribed on this traffic from producing points in 
Florida to Jacksonville, when for beyond, with rates for 1 cent 
per 100 pounds up to 40 miles to 3 cents per 100 pounds over 
480 and up to 500 miles higher under refrigeration than under 
ventilation. The complainants now ask that the minimum under 
refrigeration be increased, except on celery, to that applicable 
to ventilated movements and that the rates be equalized, al- 
leging that the rates under refrigeration are unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory. On brief they stated they would not 
object to the present basis, if an alternative basis providing for 
the same rates and minimum under refrigeration as apply under 
ventilation were established. 

“It appears that in prescribing the basis assailed,’ Exam. 
iner Wagner says in the report, “the Commission was influenced 
by the fact that at that time the principal vegetables shipped 
from Florida under refrigeration were celery and lettuce, which 
it stated could not properly be loaded in excess of 350 crates, 
Since that time the movement under refrigeration of other 
vegetables, such as cabbage, cucumbers and beans, heavy load- 
ing commodities, has increased and it appears that today vegeta- 
bles shipped out of Florida under refrigeration, with the excep- 
tion of celery, can be and are loaded in excess of 420 crates 
per car, which tends to show that the reasons which induced 
the establishment of a lower minimum under refrigeration than 
under ventilation no longer exist, except as to celery. The reten- 
tion of the present basis with the basis applicable under ventila- 
tion as an alternative, as proposed by the complainants, would 
provide the carriers with an equal revenue’ per car under 
refrigeration as under ventilation, which appears to have been 
the result sought through the establishment of different minima 
with varying rates. Furthermore, it appears that the same line- 
haul rates with a minimum of 400 crates apply on vegetables 
under refrigeration and under ventilation from Florida to points 
on and north of the Ohio River; also that the line-haul rates 
and minimum on the same commodities out of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, large vegetable producing states, apply alike to 
refrigerated and ventilated movements.” 

The attack on the refrigeration charges was limited to the 
alleged excessive amount of ice used in making up the present 
stated refrigeration charges, the examiner said. He holds that 
the refrigeration charges on fruits and vegetables are unreason- 
able in that they are based on an excessive quantity of ice. 


LIABILITY OF TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


An unqualified condemnation of the policy of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company in handling loss and damage claims, 
and a recommendation that common carriers for the trans- 
mission of messages by wire be made to establish rates on un- 
repeated messages on which the liability shall not exceed $500, 
on repeated messages on which the liability shall not exceed 
$5,000, and valued messages on which a surcharge of one-tenth 
of one per cent of the value in excess of $5,000, are made by 
Examiner M. A. Pattison in a tentative report on No. 11524, 
limitation of liability in connection with the transmission of 
telegraph messages. The report also covers No. 8917, J. L. 
Cultra and Myrtle Cultra, trading as the Clay County Produce 
Company vs. Western Union Telegraph Company, decided by 
the Commission in 1917. Had the rules which Pattison recom- 
mends in this report been in effect when that case was decided 
the Cultras would have received $500 as damages for the con- 
version of a direction to send noe more dressed poultry into 
an order for another carload. 

The condemnation of the Western Union goes to the ex- 
tent of saying that its failure to observe its own rules limiting 
losses, “stands on the same footing as an unlawful rebate.” 
The Western Union, notwithstanding the rules limiting its lia- 
bility on an unrepeated message to the amount paid for the 
service contracted for, and on a repeated message to $50, has 
been following the policy of authorizing superintendents to pay 
loss and damage claims up to $500 without referring them to 
superior authority. That policy, the report indicates, has been 
followed for business reasons, the desire being to cultivate the 
good will of patrons. The Postal adheres strictly to the rules 
laid down by it on the backs of messages, which users of its 
wires are urged to read. Its observance of its rules has been 
particularly consistent since the decision of the Commission in 
the Cultra case. The Western Union, however, has pursued 
the policy of settling loss and damage claims without regard 
to the rules of limitation on liability. 

“The effect upon its (Western Union) business readily can 
be appreciated. Unquestionably the more liberal policy of the 
Western Union, when known, tends to induce patrons of the 
Postal company to withdraw or curtail their business with the 
company and transfer it to the Western Union,” says the report. 
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“It is clear that the policy of the Western Union is con- 
trary to both the spirit and the terms of the interstate com- 
merce act and therefore must be condemned; that the require- 
ment of adherence to established rates and charges, as pro- 
yided in the act, applies as strictly to telegraph companies as 
to other common carriers cannot be questioned, yet that com- 
pany makes it a practice, when a default occurs in connection 
with a message for which it charged the unrepeated rate, to 
perform an act of service which it offers to do only at a higher 
rate. This is a plain departure from its published rules and 
stands on the same footing as an unlawful rebate. Those who 
rely upon the published rules are thus placed at a disadvantage 
while others, either through ignorance of the rules or with 
knowledge that they are disregarded, are accorded reimburse- 
ment for the losses which they may have sustained through the 
carrier’s negligence.” 

The Western Union, the report says, while justifying its 
practice in adjusting claims in excess of its legal liability mainly 
on the grounds of business policy, equity and fair dealing, never- 
theless opposed a revision of its rules which would legally im- 
pose upon it any greater degree of responsibility than it now 
holds itself out to assume. It opposed it on the ground that 
its financial condition would not permit it to impair its revenues 
as it thinks would result if more liberal rules were established. 

“This view appears to be unfounded,” said Pattison. ‘“Ex- 
cept for a short period following the amendment to the act in 
1910, the practice of adjusting claims to the full extent of the 
actual loss suffered has been consistently followed, yet the sur- 
plus, as shown by the annual reports to the stockholders, has 
been increased from $7,733,692 on June 30, 1910, to $32,518,993 
on September 30, 1918. Dividends paid in 1910 were at the 
rate of 3 per cent and in 1917 and 1918 at 7 per cent. During 
this period the funded debt was reduced from slightly over 
$40,000,000 to approximately $32,000,000.” 

The rules, according to the testimony, appear to have been 
retained so as to avoid full liability in all states and otherwise 
to defeat state regulation that the company considered unfair. 
Pattison said that so far as the record shows the rule under 
which the Western Union may lawfully disclaim responsibility 
for negligence in the transmission or delivery of unrepeated 
messages has remained substantially as it is for fifty years, 
although the efficiency of sending and receiving instruments 
has been greatly increased and appliances have been adopted 
which reduce the possibility of error to a minimum. At present 
half the messages, particularly between large cities, are auto- 
matically transmitted from the receiving office and received 
on machines which print the messages directly upon the receiv- 
ing blank. The errors are limited to those made by the opera- 
tors who prepare the messages for the automatic senders. 

According to the testimony of the Postal, the ratio of errors 
in transmission to the number of messages is about one in 
25,000 to 30,000. The repeated message, on account of the delay, 
the witnesses said, was not satisfactory, and one operator testi- 
fied that in an experience of seventeen or eighteen years he had 
sent not more than 200 messages of that kind. 

In conclusion Pattison said the record amply demonstrated 
the need for a substantial revision of the rules of the telegraph 
companies concerning their liability on interstate messages. All 
other common carriers subject to the act have been made fully 
liable for their errors or negligence, notwithstanding attempted 
limitations by contracts, rules or otherwise, except in instances 
where they have been expressly authorized by the Commission 
to maintain varying rates depending on the value of the article 
transported. He said the record afforded no sound reason why 
telegraph companies should longer be permitted to avoid respon- 
sibility for their errors of negligence or limit it to the nominal 
amounts now provided for in their rules. 

The Postal company contended that it could not bear such a 
liability as the Commission suggested. Pattison said there was 
nothing in the record to justify the assumption that its revenues 
would be seriously impaired. 

“In any event,” he thinks the Commission should say, “we 
are not prepared to say that a public service corporation may 
rely upon its financial conditions as a justification for refusal 
to establish reasonable rules and regulations. Certain informa- 
tion relative to revenues, expenses, surplus, dividends, etc., of 
the various companies affiliated with the Postal company was 
called for at the hearing, but has not been supplied.” 

The recommendation is that the rules be changed so that 
the telegraph common carriers will be compelled to assume lia- 
bility not exceeding $500 on unrepeated messages; not more 
than $5,000 on repeated messages, and liability in excess of 
$5,000 on the repeated message rate, plus a surcharge of one- 
tenth of one per cent of the stated or declared value of the 
Message in excess of $5,000. 


NOTICE OF ARRIVAL 


Assistant Chief Examiner W. P. Bartel, in a tentative re- 
port in No. 11516, S. F. Seattergood & Co. vs. Michigan Central 
et al., recommends that the Commission hold that the Michigan 
Central was under no legal obligation to notify complainants 
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on arrival at Buffalo, N. Y., of a carload of live stock feed 
shipped from Chicago to Buffalo, there stored, and thence re- 
shipped to Montrose, Pa. He also recommends that the transit 
rule applicable at Buffalo be found not unreasonable and that 
the complaint be dismissed. 

The shipment moved from Chicago on April 13, 1918, over 
the Michigan Central lines, and was consigned to S. F. Scat- 
tergood & Co., care of Union Dock and Warehouse Company, 
Buifalo, N. Y. The shipment was placed in storage when it 
arrived in Buffalo on April 28 or 29, in the warehouse of the 
Union Dock and Warehouse Company. The contention of the 
complainant was that the defendant had not given notice of 
the arrival of the shipment at Buffalo in time to enable the 
complainant to comply with the tariff requirements necessary 
to secure the benefit of the transit arrangement on the basis 
of the through rate to ultimate destination. Notice of the ar- 
rival of the shipment at Buffalo was received by the complain- 
ants on June 24, 1918. 

“The complainants contend that the warehouse was not 
their agent, as it is said to be controlled by the railroad,’ Mr. 
Bartel says in the report. “It appears, however, that coimplain- 
ants, by the arrangements made, recognized the warehouse as 
their agent not only for the purpose of storing but for receiving 
the shipment. Delivery to the warehouse, therefore, consti- 
tuted delivery to complainant.” 


The freight bill and notice of arrival bore the notation 
“Transit privilege canceled.” The freight bill was dated June 
20, 1918. The defendant’s governing tariff under which transit 
privilege was canceled provided that “inbound carrier’s paid 
freight bills, with duplicates, covering all commodities subject 
to the rules, shall be recorded with the Central Freight Associa- 
tion Inspection and Weighing Bureau, within ten days (exclusive 
of Sundays and holidays), after the commodity is unloaded into 
the transit house, provided inbound carrier’s freight bills have 
been presented for payment within five days after such un- 
loading, but failure of the inbound carrier to present freight 
bills within said five days shall not operate to deprive the 
commodity of transit privilege if such failure is reported to the 
Central Freight Association Inspection and Weighing Bureau 
within the ten-day period.” 


Mr. Bartel says the complainants did not maintain that 
notice was given the Inspection and Weighing Bureau within the 
required period, but that it was the duty of the defendant to 
notify them promptly of the arrival of the shipment. 


D. R. & U. NOT A COMMON CARRIER 


The Delaware River & Union Railroad, owned by the Sun 
Company, oil refiners at Philadelphia, and operated by its em. 
ployes, is not a common carrier, according to the opinion and 
recommendation of Examiner Richard T. Eddy, in a tentative 
report on No. 11265, Sun Company vs. Delaware River & Union 
Railroad Company et al. In that complaint the proprietary com- 
pany brought action against its railroad company alleging that 
the failure of the Reading and the Pennsylvania to make any 
compensation for the service performed by the Sun Company’s 
railroad resulted in unreasonable and unduly prejudicial charges. 

Eddy proposed a holding that the failure of the trunk lines 
to make an allowance to the Delaware River & Union for spot- 
ting cars in the Sun plant is not unreasonable now, nor had any 
unjust discrimination or undue prejudice resulted therefrom in 
the past, but that, in the future, it would be unjustly discrimi- 
natory for the trunk line to spot or make allowance if they did 
not want to spot the cars. 

The tracks of both trunk lines and the proprietary railroad 
pass through the enclosure of the Sun Company. The Delaware 
River & Union has a team track within the enclosure but it can- 
not be used by the public without the permission of the oil re- 
fining company. Therefore Eddy thinks its holding out to per- 
form common carrier service for the public is not in good faith. 
The proprietary railroad has done some business for the public 
but only that part of the public which has had dealing for it. 
That is to say, it has allowed some export business to pass over 
its railroad and over the pier owned by it on the Delaware 
river but all such business has been in connection with business 
done for or by the Sun Company. 

A deficit is the only thing the Delaware River & Union has 
been able to earn since its organization in 1902. The railroad 
was established, according to the report, because the service 
of the existing‘ railroads to the Sun Company was not satisfac- 
tory. The Sun Company wanted its switching done in a differ- 
ent way so it obtained a charter from the Pennsylvania authori- 
ties and began operations. 

According to Eddy, about 55 per cent of the work done by 
the railroad is interchange switching and the rest intra or inter- 
plant switching for the proprietary interest. 

The examiner said that the record did not disclose an offer 
by the trunk lines to do the spotting or a demand by the oil 
company that that work be done for it. Therefore, he thinks the 
Commission should hold that there was no unjust discrimination. 

The trunk lines switch for the Atlantic Refining, the Texas 
Company, and the Pure Oil Company, competitors of the com- 
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plainant—hence the proposal that refusal to switch or make al- 
lowance, in the future, will be unjustly discriminatory. 


FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 11238, Buxton-Smith 
Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., is recom- 
mended by Examiner Frank E. Mullen in a tentative report in 
which he proposes that the Commission find not unreasonable 
rates on fresh fruits and vegetables in mixed carloads from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal., to Bisbee and Douglas, 
Ariz., and that the complainant was not shown to have been 
damaged by reason of alleged undue prejudice, 

The complainants, the Chamber of Commerce of Phoenix, 
Ariz., the Arizona Corporation Commission, and the State Cor- 
poration Commission of New Mexico, having intervened in 
support of the complaint, alleged that the commodity rates 
under attack were unjust and unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded the Class C rates and that the class rates were 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial as compared with the 
rates to farther distant competitive points. The shipments in- 
volved moved subsequent to January 1, 1918. 

“The evidence shows that the average loaded car-mile 
revenues and the gross ton-mile revenues are not unreasonable 
in comparison with similar revenues on the various commod- 
ities that move from San Francisco and Los Angeles to Bisbee 
and Douglas,” the examiner said: “On sixteen representative 
commodities, for example, moving from San Francisco to Doug- 
las, the average loaded car-mile revenue is 47.36 cents and the 
average gross ton-mile revenue is 8.18 miles. On fresh fruits 
and vegetables in mixed carloads, the revenues are 33 cents 
and 5.6 mills, respectively. Likewise on the movement from 
Los Angeles to Douglas and from the same points of origin to 
Bisbee, the revenues on this traffic do not exceed the average. 

“Practically no evidence was introduced to show that the 
complainant was damaged by the undue prejudice alleged in 
the complaint. The complainiant competes with jobbers at 
Tucson and El Paso, but it was not established that it was 
prejudiced in any way by the rates in effect to those points.” 


CARS FOR COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


It is believed to be a safe general declaration to say the Com- 
mission is not thinking of changing its policy with regard to open- 
top equipment. Cars of that kind will continue to be held out of 
the general supply of cars so long as there is a demand for coal 
in excess of the supply. These observations are made by way of 
general answer to the complaints that have been coming to the 
Commission from the governors of several states, especially Gov- 
ernor Morrow of Kentucky and Governor Robertson of Oklahoma, 

That, however, does not mean that modifications of the or- 
ders will not be made to cover special conditions. The probabil- 
ity is that there will be a modification of the routine under the 
priority order for the benefit of public utilities, so as to enable 
Kentuckians to obtain some coal from the mines in eastern Ken- 
tucky on the Cumberland and eastern Kentucky divisions of the 
Louisville & Nashville. The mines in that part of the state, 
having no assigned cars from public utilities, have had so few 
cars that they have been practically idle for several weeks while 
Kentuckians accustomed to obtaining coal therefrom have been 
without fuel. 

The mines on those divisions have been without cars because 
it seems to be the policy of the L. & N. to use divisions of its 
road as units for car distribution purposes and the eastern Ken- 
tucky divisions are supplied with cars from northern gateways. 
The railroad company objects to bringing cars from the south 
for the purpose of serving them. When the supply from connec- 
tions at the Ohio river is small, the eastern Kentucky mines suf- 
fer, The supply through northern gateways has been small, 
hence the anxiety of Governor Morrow and his declaration, in a 
telegram to the Commission, that he would resist the priority 
orders with every legal means. 

Attorney General Dawson of Kentucky and some mine opera- 
tors from the eastern Kentucky mines had a conference with 
Commissioner Aitchison and members of the Commission’s serv- 
ice bureau on September 28, so that a better understanding as to 
conditions there was reached. The situation can be reached by 
requiring connections of the L. & N. to be more prompt in deliv- 
ering cars at the Ohio river crossings, or if that:is not done, by 
the diversion of some of the coal to Kentucky destinations, regard- 
less of the general rule that utilities must be favored ahead of 
all other users. 

Instead of a relaxation of the terms of Service Order No. 7, 
the one reserving open-top cars for the coal service, there is more 
likelihood of its being made more drastic by the elimination of 
the permission to load coal cars with other freight moving in the 
direction of the mines. That permission sometimes has been 
very broadly construed so that the result was the withdrawal of 
the coal cars from the coal trade for considerable periods. It af- 
fords opportunity for favoritism, as between shippers. Governor 
Robertson, according to newspaper reports from Oklahoma City, 
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threatens to take possession, not only of the mines necessary to 
provide fuel for the people of that state, but also of the cars and 
engines needed to distribute the coal produced in the mines, 
The possibility of anything of that kind being done has not been 
considered by the Commission for the reason that it has always 
been assumed that a governor of a state would make inquiries 
before doing anything of that kind and that inquiries would re. 
sult in the acquisition of the fact that the Commission, in its 
orders, was merely trying to take care of the people of all states 
in the order of the necessities of the situation. Governor Robert- 
son, as represented by the newspaper dispatches, was attributing 
the seriousness of the coal situation in that state to the attitude 
of the railroads. There have been no specifications as to what, if 
anything, the railroads have been doing that is not in accordance 
with the orders of the Commission, or what attitude they have 
taken that results in their doing anything other than distribute 
coal cars in accordance with the orders of the Commission. 

The litigation begun by Kentucky operators against that part 
of the service orders directing a preference for the cars of public 
utilities has been indefinitely postponed, on the motion of the 
operators themselves. They took the ground, when they began the 
litigation, that there is no emergency warranting a preference 
for that kind of consumers of coal. The hearing that was to have 
been held at Covington, Ky., on September 13, was postponed at 
the request of the operators. Since then, so far as known, they 
have done nothing to bring the case to an issue. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The output of bituminous coal for the week ending Sep. 
tember 18, estimated at 11,614,000 net tons, was the largest, with 
one exception, for any week since January, according to the 
weekly report of the Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, under date of September 25. Because of the strike in 
the anthracite region, however, the total production of hard 
and soft coal combined was much below the average of August. 
: Release of cars in the anthracite region for use in the ad- 
jacent bituminous fields was an important factor in increasing 
the output of soft coal, the Survey says. Compared with the 
latest full-time week (August 30-September 4), the output of 
soft coal in the week of Septemper 18 was 447,000 tons greater 
and was within 199,000 tons of that for the week of August 14, 
the largest obtained since January. 

The figures of production for the week ending September 
18 disclosed no general resumption of activity in the anthracite 
region, although there was marked improvement in the week 
of September 20-25. The total shipments during the week of 
September 18 were 13,604 cars, or about 699,000 tons, an increase 
of 153,000 tons over the preceding week, but only about 39 per 
cent of the pre-strike average. 

As against a loss of 27.4 per cent of full time during the 
preceding week in the soft coal fields, due to lack of transporta- 
tion, the week of Labor Day showed an average of only 19.3 
per cent. The Survey attributes the improvement in the car 
supply situation largely to the above factor, stating that it is 
a familiar fact that after a holiday the car supply improves 
because the railroads are enabled to catch up in part of their 
work in placing empty cars. 

“There is reason to believe that the improvement was not 
due wholly to the effect of the holiday,” the Survey says. 
“Whether it will persist or not, only the reports for the suc- 
ceeding weeks can show. It is significant, however, that the 
car supply improved in the Westmoreland, Somerset, Cumber- 
land-Piedmont and Logan fields, in which the holiday was not 
observed. In certain districts, however, the car supply grew 
less adequate. Those were the Butler-Mercer field of north- 
western Pennsylvania, the West Virginia Panhandle, Winding 
Gulf, Pocahontas and northeastern Kentucky. The regions of 
acute car shortage remained Kentucky, Arkansas and West Vir- 
ginia, except the Pocahontas and Kenova-Thacker fields.” 

Dumpings at Lake Erie ports the week of September 18 
recovered partially from the Labor Day depression, but were 
still far short of the maximum attained in the last week of 
August. The total quantity dumped is reported to the Geological 
Survey by the Ore and Coal Exchange as 1,007,833 tons, of which 
968,562 were cargo and 39,271 vessel fuel. Total dumpings iD 
the corresponding week of 1917 and 1918 were about 1,160,000 
tons. Last year at this season dumpings had begun to decline 
and amounted to only 608,000 tons. 

The cumulative lake movement from the opening of the 
season now stands at 13,977,000 tons, as against 20,417,000 in 
1918 and 17,863,000 in 1919. The year 1920 is thus still far 
behind 1918, but is overtaking 1919. It is about six and a half 
million tons behind 1918, but is within four million tons of 1919. 

The volume of the tidewater movement declined slightly the 
week of September 18. Total cars dumped number 24,436, an 
increase in total amount over the week of Labor Day, but 4 
decrease in the average per operating day. The decline occurred 
at New York, Philadelphia and Charleston. At the Chesapeake 
Bay ports the rate increased. 
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The week was marked by a further slight decrease in the 
tonnage of cargo coal to New England, which is reported by 
the Tidewater Bituminous Coal Statistical Bureau at 254,000 
net tons, or at the monthly rate of 1,090,000 tons. Exports in- 
creased to 507,000 tons, or at the rate of 2,180,000 tons a month. 

The report gives the destination of cargo coal dumped at 


‘Lake Erie ports from the opening of the season to August 31. 


Of a total of 10,663,000 net tons dumped, 7,700,000 tons went to 
American destinations on the lakes and 2,963,000 tons to Cana- 
dian destinations on the lakes. In the same period of 1919, a 
total of 15,321,000 tons were dumped, 12,279,000 going to Ameri- 
can destinations and 3,042,000 to Canadian destinations. 

Ports on Lake Michigan and Lake Superior (American) got 
the bulk of the coal, 4,228,000 tons going to the Lake Superior 
ports and 2,495,000 to Lake Michigan ports. 


COAL FOR ARMY CAMPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In Supplement 3 to Circular CCS-54, the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association says to railroads: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission advise that the 
preference in car supply accorded by paragraph 4 of their Serv- 
ice Order No. 9 and the amendments thereto and modifications 
thereof for the protection of the loading of coal for necessary 
daily use of utilities privately owned but engaged in public 
business, shall be understood to apply to like utility services 
of the War Department at its various posts, camps and stations. 
Please see that the necessary instructions are immediately 
promulgated to make this understanding effective.” 

In connection with the above supplement, the car service 
division, in Circular CSD-79, says to railroads: 

“We are advised by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the War Department is about to enter into various contracts 
with mines to supply the Department with coal for its posts, 
camps and stations in the Eastern, Northeastern and Central 
Departments; also that it will be necessary, when these con- 
tracts are made and the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
received notification thereof, to see that the Commission’s agents 
under Service Orders Nos. 10 and 11, are instructed that to 
the extent coal is so supplied to the War Department such mines 
will be relieved from the burden of any allotment made by 
the Commission’s agents under Service Orders 10 and 11. 

“The details of this arrangement will have to be worked 
out when and as the Interstate Commerce Commission receives 
information as to the consummation of contracts between the 
mines and the War Department. It is important, however, that 
railroads understand the intention to relieve such coal from 
assessment by the Commission’s agents under Service Orders 
Nos. 10 and 11, and all concerned should be informed of the 
plan and make arrangements to give prompt effect to such in- 
structions as the Commission’s agents may issue in the prem- 
ises. 

“It is to be particularly noted that this arrangement does 
not contemplate that there will be any super-allotment of cars 
to any mines over and above the commercial distribution ex- 
cept in so far as the same may be required to protect the various 
utility services at the War Department posts, camps and sta- 
tions in accordance with Supplement No. 3 to CCS-54, dated 
September 27, 1920, interpretative of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Service Order No. 9 as amended and modified.” 


COAL TRANSPORTATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


“The railroads throughout the country will be materially 
aided in their effort to provide transportation for the requisite 
weekly output of coal if shippers will see that coal cars are 
Promptly unloaded and sent back to the mines without delay,” 
the National Coal Association says in a statement issued Sep- 
tember 27. 

“Also the transportation situation will be appreciably im- 
proved if the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order restrict- 
ing the use of open top cars to the movement of coal is rigidly 
enforced. At this time, thousands of cars, which ought to be 
carrying coal, are being used to haul other commodities.” 

The association says that every effort is being put forth by 
the bituminous coal operators to attain a weekly output of over 
12,000,000 tons of soft coal between now and December 1. The 
fact that this goal has not yet been reached is attributed by 
the association to the deficiency of car supply. The average 
output for the last two months has been approximately 10,100,- 
000 tons a week. 


SOFT COAL SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


_ The National Coal Association has just issued a statement 
in which it thus summarizes the soft coal situation: 

1. Generally the soft coal situation, from the viewpoint of 
Output, is steadily improving, but 


2. To meet all the demands for the winter, bituminous 
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production, it is agreed, must be speeded up to approximately 
12,000,000 tons a week. 

3. To reach that output, production must be advanced by 
some 768,500 tons each week over the average for the last four 
weeks. Through increased car service at the mines, this addi- 
tional output can be attained. 

4. The Northwest priority movement will be out of the 
way at the close of navigation, about December 1, when over 
1,000,000 tons of soft coal a week will be released for the remain- 
der of the country. 

5. In the meantime, communities in the East and Middle 
West, where shortages in supply for immediate use exist, are 
being provided for just as rapidly as the operators, working in 
conjunction with committees of local retailers, can do so. 

6. Consumers will aid in the problem of adequate soft-coal 
supply by taking at this time only enough to last until the north- 
west situation is cleared up. After that, with ample car supply 
in the meantime, there will be plenty of soft coal for the balance 
of the country for the winter. 


NEW PACIFIC EXPORT RATES 


New export freight rates to the Pacific coast have been de- 
cided on by the transcontinental lines, and the concurrence of 
the eastern lines is now being sought. It is understood that if 
such concurrence is not obtained, the new rates will be filed, 
effective west of Chicago. It is the understanding that under 
the new tariffs rates have been adjusted so that rail charges 
to the Pacific coast, plus the ocean charges to Oriental ports, 
are approximately the same as all-water rates from Atlantic and 
Gulf ports to the same ports in the Orient. The new rates are 
considerably lower than the level authorized in the Commission’s 
decision in the 1920 advanced rate case (Ex Parte 74). 

Following are the new rates as recommended by the ex: 
ecutive committee and as they will be filed with the Commisison, 
with possibly some minor changes: 


Aug. 25, <Aug. 26, 
Commodity. Min. wt. 1920. 1920. Recom’d 
AGVOVUIMINE MAUUEE  asiascieecicies a:0900s —See Rule 20— oe 
Agricultural implements ...... 30,000 $1.00 $1.33% $1.15 
UN wa ais ica in Soar ini Sian cave es aie 40,000 62% 83% 83% 
Barytes, limestone and whiting 60,000 -70 93% 93% 
Canned goods or _ preserves, 

pickles and table sauces..... 40,000 1.00 1.33% 1.20 
Chocolate (boxed) .......... ++. 30,000 1.50 2.00 1.65 
we ree 1.20 1.60 1.45 
Glass, plate, window........... 40,000 1.10 1.46% 1.10 
SINE ical eaten sinh aesik <:anlece Gist 50,000 1.00 1.33% 1.00 
GIORE, WITTOL, ClBioséccciccicccces 40,000 1.35 1.80 Pais 
Grading and road making im- 

NIE, eiko.acaeik WeechiennseG-en ae 36,000 1.00 1.33% 1.15 
Iron and steel articles.......... 80,000 .60 .80 tk 
ORIENT 6, asc: pins ce ae atenewavaveieiama-wiae 50,000 -70 93% .85 
Cast ivan pine, Ct......<ccccecre 60,000 -60 .80 RG! 
Car wheels, with axles........ 60,000 -60 .80 ote 
Conduit couplings, conduit el- 

DOWTG,, COMMUNE 6.6: 0.00.0 5.0: 0000-0 80,000 75 1.00 1.00 
Ends, boiler, flat heads boiler 
:. 2. EF aaa 80,000 .60 .80 Be’ § | 
Ferro manganese, ferro silicon, 

pig and spiegeleisen......... 80,000 .55 .73% .65 
Ee Aer s eee 50,000 75 1.00 86 
Rolls, ridge, black or galv. or 

lighter sheet, No. 12, cold 

i are 80,000 .60 .80 oan 
Wrought iron and steel pipe 

SE TN bcsmssesccnenens 80,000 .60 .80 Be | 
MN go inch oa awiincnik arn'oateleenke 40,000 .90 1.20 oe 
BO OES Coc aetcree.wiees iadeemee 60,000 Py 65 1.00 1.00 
Lame (acetate of)....ccccsscoces 30,000 .65 86% — 
pO See 36,000 1.00 1.33% 1.15 
Machines (sewing) ............ 30,000 1.10 1.40% 1.15 
Milk (condensed, evap.)........ 40,000 1.00 1.33% 1.15 
be ere 712,000 3.25 4.33% a 
Motorcycles, side cars.......... 720,000 see sone 3.25 
Grease and of] Cub.)..... cece 30,000 -90 1.20 .90 
CM Wl MIBDUOS. 1... cis cccccos. 36,000 1.00 1.331% 1.15 
ERR te i ee ee 40,000 .70 93% .80 
I pos diss Osa d aisan nani epalsidere 40,000 .90 1.20 1.00 
BS CI iio 6.6.6 04 66:0 we acnininree 40,000 1.00 1.33% 1.33% 
PUSEADCTS BOGS ooieisc0:is00000% 30,000 1.25 1.66% 1.40 
Railway equipment ........... 50,000 49 1.00 87% 
Cars— 

Passenger and freight equip. 40,000 By i 1.00 87% 

ee a 40,000 By 5; 1.00 87% 
Roofing and material.......... 40,000 90 1.20 1.00 
Roofing, iron or steel asbestos 

EY i talgceniarnin ee ece.cisadlaweegieia' oe 40,000 90 1.20 Cancel 
BUD, WERE, CC. 66 0:0:00:65::606:0 06:0 50,000 .70 93% .85 
DN nas corn menoucnwssceusdsicinws 40,000 1.00 1.3346 1.15 
Sem@ium (0a), Cte. ...cccccccee 60,000 .60 -80 .80 
RELATE Renee eee ne 40,000 By fs 1.00 1.00 
SUMMON, GORETING .cccscsccccrce 50,000 .90 1.20 1.10 
Steam or hot water heating 

Te rere eens 30,000 1.25 1.66% 1.40 
"TIOe, Mer SUIIOE. 4... <c ic sicwccece 18,000 2.50 3.33% 2.50 
Tobacco and articles manf. 

ee ae ree 30,000 3 1.80 1.55 
Tobacco, domestic ............ 20,000 1.40 1.8614 1.65 
Vehicles (self prop. and parts) 10,000 Sarat ate 

10,000 R.34 3.25 4.33% 3.65 
IND nin huni ee aeiain ecnaharsua 12,500 2.75 3.66% 3.15 
Vehicles (non-self prop.)...... 24,000 1.40 1.86% 1.60 
fe eee 30,000 90 1.20 .90 
Wheelbarrows and carts....... 24,000 1.10 1.43% 1.46% 
Wood pulp and pulp board..... 40,000 By 65; 1.00 .90 
Zane plate or sheet... cccccees 60,000 .80 1.06% 1.06% 
Ammonia, sulphate of......... 60,000 D- .8714 1.16% 96% 
E- .81% 1.08% 96% 
F- .75 1.00 961% 
G- .75 1.00 96% 
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Cotton or cotton linters........ 37,500 A-1.60 2.13% 
B-1.50 2.00 
C-1.45 1.93% 
D-1.40 1.86% amis 
B-1.35 1.80 1.50 
F-1.25 1.661% 1.49 
G-1.25 1.66% 1.49 
H-1.25 1.66% 1.49 
Cooperage or cooperage stock.. 60,000 C- .85 1.13% ison 
D- .80 1.06% 
E- .80 1.06% nies 
K- .75 1.00 .90 
G- .75 1.00 aes 
H- .75 1.00 
J- .75 94 
uk Cin giaes, Ote.)....ccccccss BOS A-1.69 2.251% 
B-1.56% 2.08% 
C-1.50 2.00 
D-1.44 1.92 ME 
E-1.37% 1.83% 2.00 
K-1.25 1.66% eee 
G-1.25 1.66% 
H-1.25 1.66% 
J-1.25 1.56% 
Vehicies, trailer .......ccccss+. 30,000 A-2.40 3.20 
B-2.34 3.12 
C-2.27% 3.0314 
D-2.2114 2.95% iar 
-2.15 2.9616 1.90 
F-2.00 2.66% xen 
G-1.87% 2.50 
H-1.87% 2.50 
J-1.75 2.19 
Pe: (OO gedaan sceeksnce ee A-1.25 1.66% 
B-1.25 1.66% 
C-1.25 1.66% 
D-1.19 1.58% 1.25 
E-1.19 1.58% 
F-1.12) 1.50 
G-1.12 1.50 
H-1.12% 1.50 
J-1.12% 1.401% 
All commodities with excep- 
tions as shown in _ present 
Ce Te Bee occ rccsacvccescss GRO 1.75 2.33% 2.00 
Tin and lead foil, including pa- 
TT . ee 80,000 re ‘iii 1.00 


Ce NE. kc heceasecvces esis 24,000 ow nace 1.80 


* Canceled. +See rule 34, Western Class. {See new item below. 
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In June, according to a final summary issued by the Com- 
mission, the large steam roads of the country achieved 37,942,- 
000,000 net ton miles, in comparison with 31,881,000,000 in the 
same month of last year, an increase of 18.4 per cent. The net 
ton-miles per train-mile went up from 719 to 758 and the car- 
miles per car-day from 23.1 to 25. 

The net ton-miles per loaded car-mile, excluding mixed and 
special trains, increased from 27.8 to 29.1. 

In the six months’ period ended with June the net ton-miles 
ran up from 176,690,000,000 to 207,281,000,000, the net ton-miles 
per freight-train-mile from 700 to 710 car- miles per car-day, 
from 21.3 to 22.7, and the net ton-miles per loaded car-mile from 
27.9 to 28.4. ' 

A revenue traffic summary compiled by the bureau of sta- 
tistics of the Commission from reports of large steam roads 
for the month of May, 1920, shows that the railroads carried 
in that month 173,991,034 revenue tons, including tons from 
connecting carriers, as compared with 164,625,964 in the same 
month of 1919. 

Revenue tons of freight carried one mile amounted to 32,- 
926,962,000, as compared with 29,284,909,000 in May, 1919. 
Freight revenue totaled $311,576,301, as compared with $284,721,- 
445 in May, 1919. The average miles per revenue ton per 
railroad was 189.25, as compared with 177.89 in May, 1919, and 
the revenue per ton mile amounted to $.946, as compared with 
$.972 in May, 1919. 

Revenue passengers carried numbered 102,561,120, as com- 
pared with 94,177,677 in May, 1919; revenue passengers carried 
one mile numbered 3,760,702,000, as compared with 3,649,431,000 
in May, 1919. Revenue passenger car-miles, including mixed 
and special service, amounted to 297,920,050, as compared with 
290,375,382 in May, 1919. Passenger revenue amounted to $98,- 
691,284, as compared with $92,645,863 in May, 1919. The aver- 
age miles per revenue passenger per railroad was 36.67, as 
compared with 38.75 in May, 1919. The revenue per passenger 
per railroad was $.962, as compared with $.984 in May, 1918, 
and the revenue per revenue passenger-mile was 2.624 cents, as 
compared with 2.539 cents in May, 1919. 

Revenue freight loaded the week ending September 11 
amounted to 872,043 cars, as compared with 947,743 cars in the 
preceding week, a decrease of 75,700 cars, according to the 
weekly report of the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Associaticn. The marked decrease is attributed to the 
Labor Day holiday. In Labor Day week in 1919 the loading 
amounted to 874,000 and in 1918, 872,560. The week ending 
September 11, 1919, showed a total of 946,970 cars and the cor- 
responding week of 1918, 974,269 cars. These weeks, however, 
did not include the Labor Day holiday. 

Deferred car requisitions in the week ending September 8 
amounted to 104,790 for the United States and 110,750 for the 
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United States and Canada. These figures represent a reduction 
of approximately 40,000 in comparison with the preceding week. 
Car service division officials attribute most of the reduction io 
the fact that carriers were requested to report the daily avey- 
age shortage instead of the accumulated shortage for the week. 


In other words, it is explained, previous reports from carriers . 


really counted more than once cars ordered but not furnished. 

Loading by commodities in each of the districts in the week 
ending September 11, as compared with the corresponding week 
in 1919, was reported as follows: 

Eastern: Grain and grain products, 7,211 and 9,708; live 
stock, 2,656 and 3,014; coal, 36,201 and 47,463; coke, 3,584 and 
3,363; forest products, 7,330 and 7,751; ore, 11,250 and 6,808: 
merchandise, L. C. L., 40,721 and 21,263; miscellaneous, 86,818 
and 131,993; total, 195,771, as compared with 231,363 in 1919 
and 229,562 in 1918. 

Allegheny: Grain and grain products, 2,791 and 3,675; live 
stock, 3,272 and 3,862; coal, 53,741 and 60,470; coke, 6,504 and 
4,398; forest products, 3,862 and 4,497; ore, 12,001 and 12,923; 
merchandise, L. C. C., 35,449 and 38,454; miscellaneous, 69,352 
and 79,324; total, 187,152, as compared with 207,603 in 1919 and 
225,364 in 1918. 

Pocahontas: Grain and grain products, 169 and 254; live 
stock, 205 and 468; coal, 22,710 and 23,971; coke, 781 and 640; 
forest products, 1,941 and 2,265; ore, 215 and 306; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 2,525 and 122; miscellaneous, 6,698 and 9,629; total, 
35,244, as compared with 37,655 in 1919 and 40,642 in 1918. 

Southern: Grain and grain products, 3,000 and 3,448; live 
stock, 2,150 and 2,462; coal, 26,639 and 24,213; coke, 1,486 and 
335; forest products, 17,727 and 18,816; ore, 2,781 and 2,485; 
merchandise, L, C. L., 32,111 and 21,113; miscellaneous, 35,518 
and 49,516; total, 121,412, as compared with 122,388 in 1919 
and 123,717 in 1918. 

Northwestern: Grain and grain products, 13,121 and 14- 
212; live stock, 7,411 and 9,136; coal, 9,856 and 8,804; coke, 
1,598 and 1,157; forest products, 15,310 and 16,082; ore, 43,229 
and 41,352; merchandise, L. C. L., 24,452 and 21,257; miscella- 
neous, 40,460 and 48,758; total, 155,437, as compared with 160,- 
758 in 1919 and 169,809 in 1918. 

Central Western: Grain and grain products, 10,048 and 
12,191; live stock, 9,649 and 12,317; coal, 20,080 and 21,249; coke, 
400 and 344; forest products, 5,550 and 5,235; ore, 2,894 and 
3,556; merchandise, L. C. L., 28,256 and 23,815; miscellaneous, 
37,933 and 44,372; total, 114,810, as compared with 123,079 in 
1919 and 125,454 in 1918. 

Southwestern: Grain and grain products, 4,163 and 5,441; 
live stock, 2,591 and 2,964; coal, 5,614 and 7,394; coke, 118 and 
153; forest products, 7,912 and 8,056; ore, 357 and 360; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 16,900 and 12,712; miscellaneous, 24,562 and 
27,044; total, 62,217, as compared with 64,124 in 1919 and 59,271 
in 1918. 

Total loading by commodities on all roads for the week 
ending September 11, as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1919 was reported as follows: Grain and grain products, 
40,683 and 48,929, decrease of 8,246; live stock, 27,934 and 34,- 
223, decrease of 6,289; coal, 174,841 and 193,564, decrease of 
18,723; coke, 14,471 and 10,390, increase of 4,081; forest prod- 
ucts, 59,632 and 62,702, decrease of 3,070; ore, 72,727 and 67,790, 
increase of 4,937; merchandise, L. C. L., 180,414 and 138,736, in- 
crease of 41,678; miscellaneous, 301,341 and 390,636, decrease 
of 89,295. 


STOCK ISSUE BY NEW COMPANY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Authority to issue 10,000 shares of capital stock, par value 
$100, is asked by the Arkansas & Louisiana, Missouri Railway 
Company in a petition filed with the Commission (Finance 
Docket No. 74). The company was organized under the laws of 
Louisiana on July 31, 1920. The issue is requested, according 
to the petition, to enable the company to obtain necessary funds 
for payment of the purchase price and the necessary cost of 
rehabilitation of the property acquired by it from the Arkansas 
& Louisiana Midland Railway Company. The road was bought 
at a foreclosure sale and extends from Monroe, Parish of 
Ouachita, Louisiana, through Bastrop, La., to Crossett, Ashley 
County, Arkansas. 

The company also filed an application for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity (Finance Docket No. 73) au- 
thorizing it to operate the road from Monroe, La., to Crossett, 
Ark. It states that it has entered into an agreement with the 
Missouri Pacific Railway Company whereby it will operate its 
trains over the line of the Missouri Pacific between Bastrop, La., 
and points of connection of the Louisiana & Pine Bluff Railway 
Company with the Missouri Pacific at Dollar Junction, Huitig, 
Ark. It also says it has entered into an agreement with the 
Louisiana & Pine Bluff Railway Company for the joint use of 
all the railway property of that company at Huttig, Ark., and 
has acquired the outstanding contracts of the Arkansas & Lou- 
isiana Midland Railway Company relating to joint use of the 
facilities of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany at Monroe, La. 
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Meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League 


(By a staff correspondent at Louisville) 


The special meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
held at Louisville, Ky., September 30 and October 1, because 
of the many important matters pressing for consideration, was 
one of the largest in its history. That the League is growing 
rapidly was shown by the report of the membership committee, 
indicating a total membership of 850. The committee is attempt- 
ing to get 1,000 members by the time of the annual meeting, to 
be held in New York, November 18 and 19. 


The League met the issue raised by talk of bribery of rail- 
road employes by heartily adopting the following resolution, pre- 
pared by a special committee composed of Messrs. Chandler, 
Hanson and Field, delegated by the executive committee to 
prepare it: 

“Whereas, It has been reported that, in certain quarters, 
shippers are paying and railroad employes are demanding and 
accepting payment for service in furnishing, moving, and han- 
dling empty and loaded cars, and while this is exceedingly diffi- 
cult of proof, it appears from information received that there 
isa large measure of truth in these reports; therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That the National Industrial Traffic League go 
on record as absolutely opposed to and vigorously condemns 
any such practice, further urging its members in the interest of 
clean business and its law-abiding policy, to furnish to the ex- 
ecutive secretary any information of a reliable character that 
may be obtained, besides using their individual efforts every- 
where to put a stop to this reprehensible practice. 


J. H. Beek, executive secretary, making the report for the 
executive committee, told of the appearance the previous day 
before the executive committee of the committee of railroad men 
to present the proposed plan of allowances to industrial roads 
and plant facilities (generally spoken of by the shippers as 
“spotting charges”) as described in The Traffic World of Septem- 
ber.25, page 584. The executive committee referred the matter 
to a special committee to confer with the railroad men and 
report back to the League. 


Increased Demurrage Charges 


Mr. Beek reported that the executive committee had voted 
io reject the report of its sub-committee in the matter of in- 
creased demurrage charges, as presented in The Traffic World 
of September 25, page 563. There was expected to be a discus- 
sion later on the floor of the League. 


The executive committee reported that there had been some 
investigation of reports that the railroads proposed to discon- 
tinue the agency plan of publishing consolidated tariffs, but 
that there seemed to be no probability of such a thing. 


The matter of the restoration of mileage scrip books in 
effect prior to the war was referred to a special committee. 


It was deemed by the executive committtee not advisable 
to take action with respect to the proposal to eliminate or 
modify the 3 per cent war tax on freight charges. 


As to the war tax on demurrage charges, the executive com- 
nittee presented the controversy as to just how it should be 
applied and reported that effort to have the present government 
tulings modified had been unsuccessful. 


Embargo Regulations 


Just after the Philadelphia meeting of the League, as the 
result of a motion referring to the executive committee the 
subject of embargoes, Mr. Beek took up with R. H. Aishton. 
president of the American Railway Association, the unsatisfac- 
tory manner in which embargoes were handled. He found that 
the subject was then under consideration by a committee ap- 
pointed by Mr. Aishton, of which T. C. Powell of the Erie was 
chairman. Subsequently he attended a conference in Washing- 
‘on with Mr. Aishton, Mr. Powell, Mr. Goodwyn, of the L. & N., 
and Mr. Kendall, Mr. Betts and Mr. Gutheim, of the commission 
on car service, at which a tentative plan was submitted. Since 
that time it has been somewhat revised, and he transmitted 
(0 the League the latest revision received from W. J. McGarry, 
one of the commissioners on car service. He said he appre- 
hended that it would be nut into effect in this form unless the 
League could show that there was something radically wrong 
M its provisions. 

The suggestion made by some members that carriers should 
apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
‘0 issue embargoes and be required to prove the necessity there- 
for, was not looked upon with favor, he said. “Indeed, it is 
dismissed as unworkable—an opinion, I understand, that is shared 
a members of the Interstate Commerce Commission,” 

1e, 

Following are the proposed embargo regulations, which the 


*xecutive committee referred to a special committee for further 
Consideration: 


CIRCULAR C. C. S. 
(Cancelling Cireular C. C. S. 5 of Mareh 5, 1920) 
To Railroads: 

The following regulations will govern the handling of embargoes, 
effective September 1, 1920. All previous instructions are hereby 
cancelled: 

1. General Instructions 

(A) The Commission on Car Service will supervise the distribu- 
tion of embargo notices between railroads. For this purpose the 
United States and Canada have heen divided into 15 embargo dis- 
tricts, and each railroad has been assigned to one district. Each 
district is under the supervision of a district chairman, who will 
be responsible to the Commission on Car Service for the proper 
handling and prompt transmission of embargo information. (See 
Appendix ‘A.’’) 

(B) Each railroad will designate an officer who will issue and 
receive embargoes. His name, title and address must be filed with 
the district chairman and the Commission on Car Service and pub- 
lished in the Official Railway Equipment Register monthly. 

(C) Each railroad may issue, as necessary, @mbargoes applying 
to traffic originating on or routed to or via its line. 

(D) The designated embargo officer of such railroad should care- 
fully analyze conditons before embargoes are placed, in order to avoid 
issuance and distribution throughout the country of embargoes of a 
trivial nature; or covering purely local conditions which can and 
should be corrected without the use of the embargo: or to the issu- 
ance of embargoes to relieve a consignee or to relieve the railroad 
of responsibility for the correction of abnormal conditions. 

(E) A road placing, modifying, extending or cancelling an em- 
bargo will immediately transmit a copy of such embargo, modification, 
extension or cancellation to: 

1. The Commission on Car Service. 

2. The embargo chairman of the district to which such road is 
assigned. 

3. The designated embargo officer of direct connections involved 
in the embargo, except short-line connections assigned to another 
road or where inapplicable. 

4. Local agents and other representatives of the embargoing 
line. 

5. Its assigned short lines as indicated by ‘‘Appendix C.”’ 

(F) The district chairman will immediately transmit all em- 
bargo notices received from railroads in his district to: 

1. All railroads in his district, except immediate connections of 
the issuing road and where the embargo is manifestly inapplicable. 

2. <All other district chairmen, except where the embargo is 
manifestly inapplicable. 

3. <All local Committees on Car Service in his district. 

All embargo notices received from other district chairmen will 
be immediately transmitted to: 

All railroads in his district, except where the embargo is 
manifestly inapplicable, and roads shown in Appendix ‘‘C.’’ 

2. <All local Committees on Car Service in his district. 

(G) Local embargoes applying only to traffic originating at and 
destined to points on the same railroad will not be reported to the 
district embargo chairman. However, copies of such embargoes 
should be furnished interested local Committees on Car Service. 

(H) “mbargoes and extensions of embargoes become effective 
twenty-four hours from 11:59 p. m. of the date of issue, except that 
in the case of strikes, washouts and other similar emergencies the 
embargo may be made effective immediately. Modifications and can- 
cellations of embargoes become effective immediately upon receipt of 
notice, unless otherwise specified. Freight loaded and billed prior to 
— ee becoming effective shall be accepted by the embargoing 
road. 

(I) Each railroad will distribute promptly all embargo notices 
received from the district chairman or other direct connections to: 

1. Its local agents and other representatives. 

2. Short line or terminal connections assigned to it for embargo 
purposes as shown in Appendix ‘“‘C.”’ 

(J) For the purpose of securing prompt and effective application 
of embargoes it is suggested that each railroad divide its line into 
one or mroe local divisions under the general supervision of the 
designated embargo officer, with a local chairman over each division 
whose duty shall be: 

1. To maintain a complete and accurate file of embargoes in 
effect on all railroads. 

2. To be responsible for preventing the loading ot freight on his 
division contrary te embargoes, 

3. To inform local agents on his division whether or not freight 
ean be accepted for shipment. 

To inform shippers on his division concerning the status of 
embargoes on all roads. 

5. To keep the designated embargo officer informed as to local 
conditions affecting the placement or release of embargoes. 

Each important freight-loading station should be a division by 
itself: all similar stations to be grouped as may be convenient, and 
the agent held responsible for consulting his local division chairman 
in cases of doubt before accepting freight. Quick methods of com- 
munication should be provided, and this factor should he considered 
in framing the loca! divisions, 


Il. Application 


(A) The embargo is a method for stopping the loading of freight 
to a destination or via a route where conditions temporarily prevent 
the handling of such traffic. It is not a remedy for conditions of a 
permanent or indefinite nature, where relief should be _ secured 
through tariff regulations, freight classifications, operating rules, ete. 
For illustration, it is not proper to issue an embargo to prevent the 
acceptance of: 

1. Freight via circuitous or unfavorable routes. 

2. Freight in certain classes of cars, such as automobiles in open 
cars; or during winter months bulk material in open cars and perish- 
able freight in common box cars. 

3. Freight for lines or stations that have been permanently 
abandoned. 

4. Cars loaded in excess.of a specified weight (except as a 
temporary emergency measure). 

5. Freight on other than specified days, or for movement in a 
specified class of service. 

6. Freight not loaded or crated in accordance with specified 
rules, or when loaded in certain containers. 

7. Freight on which charges are not prepaid or guaranteed: re- 
fused freight returned to shippers; or freight billed in violation of 
rules in connection with ‘order notify’’ shipments. 

8. Less carload freight for handling at specified transfer sta- 
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tions unless the territory affected is definitely described, either by 
naming specific destination stations affected, or by naming the initial 
and terminal stations when intermediate points are included. 

9. When necessary to place an embargo on less carload freight 
for rehandling at a specified transfer station because of accumula- 
tion, the embargoing road will be required to furnish revised load- 
ing instructions, under which freight not subject to embargo may 
be forwarded. 

10. Less carload freight for rehandling at specified transfer sta- 
tions when cars contain less than a stated minimum for one 
destination. 

(B) kmbargo should not be issued at the request of consignee. 

(C) When temporary restrictions (so-called ‘‘holdback orders’’) 
placed account of local congestion or disability, and not intended to 
stop the loading of freight, cannot be removed within forty-eight 
hours, immediate action should be taken to cover by regular embargo. 
Where such action is not taken roads adversely affected should re- 
port the facts to the Commission on Car Service and to the local 
ee on car service where such committee has been estab- 
lished. 

(D) Each railroad should carefully review at least once a week 
all embargoes of its issue in effect, and modifications or cancellations 
should be issued as quickly as conditions justify. Just complaints 
are made by the public against the practice of continuing embargoes 
longer than necessary. 

lil. Supervision. 


(A) The application of embargoes will be policed locally by each 
railroad through its designated embargo officer. 

(B) The Committee on Car Service at the various terminals 
(as per list in Appendix (B) attached), acting under authority of 
the Commission on Car Service and in conjunction with the local 
committee of traffic officers, will supervise the operation of embargoes 
of any road that affect business moving to or through the terminal 
district over which such committee has jurisdiction. It will be the 
duty of such car service and traffic committees: 

1. To report to the railroad concerned and the Commission on 
Car Service when in their opinion an embargo placed by such rail- 
road is no longer necessary or should be modified. 

2. To recommend to the interested railroads and the Commis- 
sion on Car Service when in their opinion a local condition justifies 
the placement of an embargo. 

3. To recommend to the interested railroads and the Commis- 
sion on Car Service the placement of embargoes against a certain 
railroad or on traffic through certain gateway when by reason of 
embargoes placed by other roads, or because of congestion on other 
lines, an undue amount of traffic is being diverted and likely to cause 
congestion. In such cases committees should consider the advisabil- 
ity of a permit system to avoid where possible a complete embargo. 

4. To recommend to the interested railroads and the Commission 
on Car Service the formation of neutral committees or traffic control 
managers to regulate by permit or otherwise the movement of traffic 
into or through their respective districts when necessary to avoid 
congestion. 

5. To recommend to the Commission on Car Service and to local 
committees at other terminals the diversion or regulation of the 
movement from such territory when necessary to avoid embargoes or 
other restrictions, 

IV. Construction. 


(A) Great care must be taken in the preparation and wording of 
embargoes to avoid any possibility of confusion or misunderstanding. 
Superfiuous words should be avoided, and commodities designated in 
the terms employed in the freight classification. 

(B) When practicable, not more than one subject should be in- 
cluded in an embargo. When an embargo is issued to cover specific 
classes of freight, each kind must be fully described. In laying a 
general embaigo, exceptions thereto must be carefully specified. 
Points at which shipments originate should be shown, where possible 
to obtain such information. When placing a general embargo on 
points within a switching district, all individual stations affected 


must be named. 
V. Distribution. 


(A) Embargoes will be transmitted by the railroads to the Com- 
mission on Car Service and the district embargo chairman and by 
the district embargo chairman to the individual railroads, to other 
district embargo chairmen and to local car service committees by 
telegraph or telephone, except where service by messenger, railroad 
mail or United States mail will secure as expeditious delivery. 

(B) In transmitting embargoes the district chairman will make 
no change in the form of the embargo except where manifestly in- 
accurate or illegible. In the event of any change he will communi- 
eate with the originating line or district chairman from whom the 
notice was received. 

(C) Embargoes transmitted by wire will be 
form: 


in the following 


Form of Embargo. Form of Supplement. 


. Number. 1. Supplement number. 

2. Road placing embargo. 2. Railroad placing. 

3. Cause. 3. Embargo number. 

4. Commodity. 4. Item number (if any). 

5. Destination or territory af- 5. Brief identification of em- 
fected. bargo. 

(When necessary to apply an 6. “Extend” or ‘‘Modify.” 
embargo to particular consignees, 7. (When a modification, ‘‘To 
names should follow ‘‘Destina- allow to come forward.’’) 


(When an extension, ‘“‘To in- 
clude.’’) 
8. Or state the change. 

(D) Embargoes transmitted by telegraph or telephone, either 
from railroads or from the district embargo chairman, must imme- 
diately be confirmed by mail. Such confirmation shall give the em- 
bargo information in the following form: 


EAST & WEST RAILROAD. 


Destination 
Com- Gateway or Con- 
modity Territory signee Exception 


tion.’’) ; 
6. Exceptions to embargo. 


Embargo Originating 


No. Railroad Cause 


All 
15 BE. & W. Accumulation Freight All All None 
16 BE. & W. Accumulation Coal Blank All R.R. Fuel 


(Ee) On the 20th of each month all railroads will revise and 
transmit by mail to the Commission. on Car Service and to their 
district embargo chairmen a complete statement of all embargoes in 
effect as of that date. Such statement will be prepared in the form 
specified in the preceding paragraph. 

(F) The Commission on Car Service will publish at one central 
point a monthly Embargo Bulletin containing a complete record of all 
embargoes in effect on all railroads as of the first of each month. 
This record shall be based upon the monthly summary of embargoes 
in effect, furnished by each road as required in the preceding para- 
graph, supplemented by telegraphic advice of additions, modifications 
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or cancellations received, as provided herein, from the 20th until the 
end of the month. 

(G) During the succeeding month a daily numbered supplement 
shall be issued containing all changes from day to day in the embargo 
situation. Each railroad may receive as many copies of the monthly 
Embargo Bulletin and Daily Supplements as may be required, ang 
these may be mailed either to the designated embargo officer, or 
direct to the local agents or local embargo chairman on each road 
as may be desired. 


Claims Against Express Company 


Luther Walter, of counsel for League, made a statement 
for the executive committee with reference to loss and damage 
claims against the Adams Express Company. Mr. Stockton, of 
that company, he said, declined to accept the decision of the 
Commission with respect to suits brought within two years 
and one day, asserting that the company was no longer a com. 
mon carrier. Mr. Walter said the only thing claimants could 
do was to file suits. The Commission had held the clause jn 
question invalid and he believed the courts would sustain it. 
Mr. Stockton also held, he said, that the exclusion of the time 
of federal control from the two years and one day clause did 
not apply to the Adams Express Company. He advised shippers, 
unless their claims were important enough to warrant the ex. 
pense of litigation, to wipe them off the books, since the Adams 
company expected to do no further business and no longer felt 
itself bound by the rules of decent business conduct. 

The executive committee reported that it was known that 
carriers were making investigations with a view to charging 
for trap or ferry cars, but that there was nothing very tangible 
as yet. The matter is to be held on the docket and the com. 
mittee is to keep in touch with the situation. 


Car Movement Figures 


The committee recommended that members keep accurate 
statistics as to car movements. The point was made that there 
was doubt as to the accuracy of figures put out by the carriers 
and that, as a matter of fact, much of the detention for which 
the carriers blamed the shippers was due to the faults of the 
railroads themselves, but that there must be some records kept 
from which definite statements could be made. The League is to 
supply members with blanks for this purpose. 

President Chandler scored heavily in this controversy by 

reading a letter he had written to Daniel Willard, presideni of 
the B. & O., and Mr. Willard’s reply. Mr. Chandler had asked 
the authority for figures used by Mr. Willard in a B. & 0. 
Magazine article in 1917, in which he said that a freight car 
was in the possession of the shipper 37 per cent of the time. 
These figures are used widely by the railroads and were even 
quoted by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in 
its recent appeal to shippers for co-operation in moving cars. 
Mr. Willard replied to Mr. Chandler that the figures were used 
by L. F. Loree in 1913 in a paper prepared for publication, and 
that he did not know where Mr. Loree got them. The B. & 0. 
had supplemented them by a check of some of its own cars 
in 1916. There were no later figures, he said, though he hoped 
to have some later. 
; The committee, with reference to modified Conference Rul- 
ing 473, rescinding Conference Rulings 405 and 473, decided to 
let the action taken by the League at St. Louis, approving the 
ruling, stand as the sentiment of the committee. 


Side Track Agreements 


The committee reported, with its approval, the following 
proposed liability clause in railroad leases and sidetrack agree- 


ments as tentatively agreed on by committees of the League and 
the railroads: 


It is understood that the movement of railroad locomotives. in- 
volves some risk of fire, and the industry assumes all responsibility 
for and agrees to indemnify the railroad company against loss or 
damage to property of the industry or to property upon its premises, 
regardless of railroad_ negligence, arising from fire caused by loco- 
motives operated by the railroad on said track, or in its vicinity for 
the purpose of serving said industry, except to the premises of the 
railroad and to rolling stock belonging to the railroad or to others, 
and to shipments in the course of transportation. 

_ The industry also agrees to indemnify and hold harmless the 
railroad company for loss, damage or injury from any act or omis- 
sion of the industry, its employes, or agents, to the person or prop- 
erty of the parties hereto and their employes, and to the person or 
property of any other person or corporation, while on or about said 
track; and if any claim or liability other than from fire shall arise 
from the joint or concurring negligence of both parties hereto it shall 
be borne by them equally. 

Mr. Walter reported that the League had brought suit to de 
termine whether a decision of the Commission in the matter 0 
a reparation claim against the Railroad Administration is final. 
the Director-General having refused to pay such claims. He ex 
pected also to bring another suit to determine whether a repara 
tion award should not be paid by the treasury on the theory that 
the decision of the Commission is final. 

The committee appointed a special committee further 1 
consider the matter of national boards of adjustment. 

The executive secretary was instructed by the committee (0 
keep in touch with the proposed standardization of weights and 
measures and oppose the bill for the compulsory adcption of the 
metric system. 

The committee reported in favor of standing by the forme! 
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action of the League favoring Senate Bill 4254, permitting rail- 
road boat lines on the Great Lakes. The League sustained the 
committee after considerable discussion. 

The matter of the shippers’ load and count provision in the 
pill of lading was referred by the executive committee to the 
executive secretary for conference with counsel, with a view to 
presenting it to the Commission in connection with the new 
pill of lading. 

The committee reported, in the matter of alleged failures 
of carriers to comply with Service Order No. 1, relative to rerout- 
ing of traffic, that it had been taken up with the Commission at 
the instance of a member, and that the Commission asked that 
specific instances be given. A letter from Mr. Willard said the 
order had been complied with. The executive secretary was 1n- 
structed to ask members to give him specific instances. 


Increased Demurrage Report Adopted 


At the afternoon session Thursday there was a reversal of 
form when the League rejected the recommendation of its execu- 
tive committee, which had voted, 16 to 8, to reject the report 
of the special and car demurrage and storage committees on the 
demurrage and penalty charges. Chairman Rippin made the 
report of the committees and told the story of their delibera- 
tions and what had happened in the executive committee. The 
question then came up on the adoption of a resolution offered by 
Mr. Childe of Omaha, which had been adopted by the executive 
committee as a substitute for the report of the Rippin commit- 
tees. The Childe resolution condemned increased demurrage 
charges and placed the great responsibility for car detention at 
the door of the carriers. 

H. C. Barlow, chairman of the executive committee and a 
member of the Rippin special committee, overridden the previ- 
ous day by a majority of the committee over which he presided, 
made a vigorous speech against the Childe resolution and in 
favor of the Rippin report, pleading that it was a proposal of the 
League’s own committee and not of the railroads; that higher 
demurrage would only hit the transgressor, who ought to be hit; 
and that to turn down the report would be a serious blow to 
the practice of co-operation which was coming to obtain between 
the carriers and the League and which was especially well 
illustrated in these particular negotiations. His speech and a 
clever parliamentary move of Mr. Rippin were regarded as the 
things that turned the tide, which had been thought to be over- 
whelmingly in favor of the majority action of the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Rippin’s act was to offer as a final substitute mo- 
tion, one that the report of the demurrage committee be adopted. 
It carried, 99 to 81. 

Mr. Rippin had explained early in the debate that, in addi- 
tion to the report of his committees as printed in The Traffic 
World of September 25, the folowing three rules had been agreed 
on by the committees of carriers and shippers, the “frozen rule 
here given as applying only to one, to apply to all freight: 


PROPOSED MODIFICATION OF RULE 8-A-2, COVERING SHIP- 
MENTS THAT ARE FROZEN 


Rule 8, Section A, paragraph 2, should be renumbered Rule 8, 
Section A, paragraph 2A, inserting after the word “‘lading’’ in the 
first line thereof the following: 

(Except Ore—See paragraph 2B) 

Insert new paragraph 2B of Rule 8, Section A, as follows: 

“When ore is in frozen condition at time of actual placement, a 
total of ninety-six (96) hours free time will be allowed, provided the 
consignee shall, within the first forty-eight (48) hours of free time, 
serve upon the railroad’s agent a written statement that the lading 
was in such frozen condition at time of actual placement. 

Amend second sentence in Rule 9, Section A (Average Agree- 
ment) to read as follows: 

“After the expiration of forty-eight (48) hours’ (96 hours on ore— 
see Rule 8, Section A, paragraph 2B) free time, one debit.per car 
per day, or fraction of a day, will be charged for each of the first 
four days.’’ 

Balance of Rule 9 to remain unchanged. 


PROPOSED “STRIKE RELIEF” RULE, TO BE 
SECTION “G” OF RULE 8 


When, because of a strike at a coal mine or mines, or on a 
railroad or railroads, any carrier involved in the transportation 
transaction holds back shipments of coal from a consignee for the 
Purpose of protecting the railroad fuel supply, or for any other 
purvose, or when, because of a railroad strike a carrier is unable 
to deliver or fails to deliver freight cars to a consignee, and demur- 
rage is subsequently assessed because of the shipments being deliv- 
ered in such volume that the average agreement is inadequate to afford 
relief to the consignee, the interested parties shall sign a joint state- 
ment of the facts for submission to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, setting forth the circumstances of the failure in the transportation 
service and requesting the Commission to order such relief as the 
facts and circumstances in its judgment warrant. 


PROPOSED MODIFICATION OF PARAGRAPH 2 OF BUNCHING 
RULE 


INSERTED AS 


2. Cars for unloading or reconsignment.—When as the result 
of the act or neglect of any carrier, cars destined for one consignee, 
at one point, are bunched at originating point, in transit, or at des- 
Unation, and delivered to the consignee in accumulated numbers in 
excess of daily shipments, the consignees shall be allowed such free 
time as he would have been entitled to had the cars been delivered 
In accordance with the daily rate of shipment, but when any car is 
released before the expiration of such free time, the free time on the 
next car will be computed from the first 7:00 a. m. following such 
releases; provided, however, no allowance will be made unless claim 
'S presented in writing to this railroad’s agent within 30 days after 
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the date on which demurrage bill is rendered and supported by state- 
ment showing date and point of shipment of each car. 


Bill of Lading Committee 


Chairman Bentley of the bill of lading committee told of its 
action in the matter of the export bill of lading, as shown in The 
Traffic World, September 25, page 567. Continuing, the report 
said: 

“Attention is directed to Sup. 9 to the Consolidated Classifi- 
cation, issued September 4, effective October 10, which publishes 
on pages 27, 28, 29 and 30 corrected bill of lading adopted by 
the carriers in the Official and Western territories. (Apparently 
there has been no change in the Southern District.) 

“Analysis of this shows that Section No. 2° of the present 
bill of lading is eliminated entirely. This is the section which 
limits each carrier’s liability for the loss or damage on its own 
line. 18 

“Paragraph No. 2 of Section No. 3 is also eliminated, reading: 


The amount of any loss or damage for which any carrier is liable 
shall be computed on the basis of the value of the property at the 
time and place of shipment, * * * 


“This leaves the way clear for the settlement of claims 
based on the full actual loss as provided by the more recent 
statutes. 

“Paragraph No. 3 of Section 3 is rewritten to make it more 
nearly conform to the recent decisions regarding the making of 
claims and filing of suits; and also brings the conditions of the 
bill of lading in conformity with Section No. 438 of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920. 

“My belief is that these changes are entirely in line with re- 
cent decisions and statutes and the bill of lading is now more 
nearly in conformity with the needs of the public than any docu- 
ment heretofore in use. I know of no move on the part of the 
carriers or of the Commission to make further changes and I 
feel warranted in advising that the shipping public may now 
safely go ahead and secure their bills of lading stock in line 
with the publication of the bill of lading conditions as shown 
in this supplement to the Consolidated Classification. 


Spotting Charge 


There was little discussion of the matter of allowances to in- 
dustrial roads and plant facilities at the afternoon session, when 
the matter came up again, for the reason that members did not 
feel exactly sure of just what the carriers meant. It was thought 
better to postpone discussion until the November meeting, at 
which there will be a report from the League’s special committee 
(C. B. Heineman, chairman), which will by then have had a 
conference or conferences with the carriers. 

The resolution of the executive committee against national 
boards of adjustment was adopted. The report of the special 
committee on railroad leases and sidetrack agreements (A. W. 
McLaren, chairman), involving the agreement on a uniform lia- 
bility clause, presented at the morning session, was adopted. 





TAP LINE ADVANCES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Tap lines are to receive the benefit of the advances allowed 
by the Commission in the 1920 advanced rate case. The Com- 
mission so announced September 25, in a supplemental order in 
I. and S. No. 11, the technical name for the tap line case. The 
Commission changed the blocks which will determine the divi- 
sions that are to be paid to the short lines held in ac lass of 
their own by reason of the fact that a large percentage of their 
tonnage is furnished by the proprietary interest. The order of 
April 7, 1919, prescribing the existing basis of allowances and 
divisions, was as follows: 


For switching a distance of 1 mile or less from the junction, $2.50 
per car; over 1 mile and up to 3 miles from the junction, $3.50 per 
car; on shipments from points over 3 miles and not more than 6 
miles from the junction, 2 cents per 100 pounds; over 6 miles and not 
more than 10 miles from the junction, 2% cents per 100 pounds: over 
10 miles and not more than 20 miles from the junction, 3 cents per 
100 pounds; over 20 miles and not more than 30 miles from the junc- 
tion, 34% cents per 100 pounds; over 30 miles and not more than 40 
miles from the junction, 4 cents per 100 pounds; over 40 miles from 
the junction, 4% cents per 100 pounds; Provided, That these divisions 
are to be the net amounts that may be paid out of the trunk line 
rates from the junction, and when the rates from points on the tap 
lines are made by the addition of an arbitrary, the amount of such 
arbitrary shall accrue to the tap line. 


The new basis, prescribed in the order made public Septem- 
ber 25, is as follows: 


For switching a distance of one mile or less from the junction, 
33.30 per car; over one mile and up to three miles from the junction, 
$4.50 per car; on shipments from points over three miles and not 
over 10 miles from the junction, 3 cents per 100 pounds; over 10 miles 
and not over 20 miles from the junction, 4 cents per 100 pounds; 
over 20 miles and not more than 40 miles from the junction, 5 cents 
per og pounds; over 40 miles from the junction, 6 cents per 100 
pounds. 

It is provided that these divisions are to be the net amounts that 
may be paid out of the trunk line rates from the junction, and when 
the rates from points on the tap lines are made by the addition of 
- arbitrary, the amount of such arbitrary shall accrue to the tap 
ine, 
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WILSON REFUSES TO ABROGATE 
TREATIES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 

Announcement was made by the State Depariment, Sep- 
tember 25, that President Wilson “does not deem the direction 
contained in section 34 of the so-called merchant marine act 
(Jones shipping law) an exercise of any constitutional power.” 
That is as far as the announcement goes. It fails to say what 
is the fact, that because the president so thinks, he has not 
carried out the direction in that statute to notify the other 
parties to thirty-two treaties of amity, commerce and naviga- 
tion that it is the desire of Congress that restrictive provisions 
in those treaties be terminated. 

Secretary Colby, in commenting on the president’s stand 
that Congress had exceeded its powers, called attention to the 
fact that, in 1879, President Hayes vetoed a bill requiring him 
to give notice to China of the abrogation of two articles in the 
Burlingame treaty. He did it because he held that the “power 
of making new treaties or of modifying existing treaties 1s not 
lodged by the constitution in Congress, but in the president, 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate, as shown 
by the concurrence of two-thirds of that body.” 

The State Department’s announcement said the President 
considers it misleading to speak of the “termination” of the 
restrictive clauses of such treaties because the restrictions are 
mutual, operating equally upon the other governments which 
are parties to the treaties, and “quite regardless also of the 
further fact that the treaties contain no provisions for their 
termination in the manner contemplated by Congress.” 

“The action sought to be imposed upon the executive would 
amount to nothing less than a breach or violation of said 
treaties, which are thirty-two in number and cover every point 
of contact and mutual dependence which constitute the modern 
relations between friendly states. Such a course would be 
wholly irreconciable with the historical respect which the 
United States has shown for its international engagements, and 
would falsify every profession of our belief in the binding force 
and the reciprocal obligation of treaties in general,’ the state- 
ment says. 

This notice is expected to precipitate a discussion of the 
shipping question in both House and Senate at the coming ses- 
sion, because the failure of the President to give the notice he 
was authorized and directed to give will leave the nations af- 
fected by the Jones shipping law without official notice that the 
United States desires to terminate the clauses of the thirty- 
two treaties which restrict the right of the United States to 
impose discriminating customs duties on imports, and dis- 
criminatory tonnage dues, or other restrictions on goods not 
brought into or to be taken out of the United States in ships 
flying the American flag. 

The Jones law is intended to give American ships an ad- 
vantage over the ships of other nations in bring goods to or 
from an American port, by denying to the goods brought or 
sent in foreign bottoms the benefit of the export and import 
rail rates, if and when the Shipping Board certifies that there 
are enough American ships on certain lanes to serve a given 
port or ports. It also provides that income invested in new 
and additional ships flying the American flag shall be exempt 
from war and excess profits taxes. 

The denial of import and exvort freight rates on American 
railroads to goods brought in or taken out by foreign ships, 
however, is the chief fact in the Jones law which conflicts with 
the thirty-two treaties mentioned by President Wilson. The 
Underwood tariff law provides other discriminations in favor 
of American vessels. 


In the debate it is likely to be brought out that as soon as 
the Shipping Board is willing to certify that there are enough 
American ships to serve a given port or ports, the Jones law 
becomes operative, regardless of the failure of the President to 
give the notice mentioned in the thirty-fourth section. When 
it gives such notice, it is believed it will be contended the rail- 
toads of the country will have to obey the statute denying to 
zoods brought in or to be carried out in foreign bottoms, the 
benefit of the import and export rates. A failure by a carrier 
to obey that part of the law would subject it to penalties. 

The reason for believing such a contention will be made is 
to be found in a line of court decisions laying down the principle 
that if and wheu there is a conflict between a treaty and a 
statute, the latter prevails, especially when the statute is more 
recent than the treaty. 

Nearly all cases involving that principle arose because some 
revenue law of the United States was in conflict with the terms 
of a treaty of amity, commerce and navigation, so the subject 
is not at all novel. Among the cases commonly cited are Oldfield 
vs. Marriott, 19, Howard; and Ropes vs. Clinch, 8, Blatchford, 
304. 

The last mentioned case was one which violated a treaty 
with Russia. The statute was upheld and the treaty went down. 
the treaty provided that the United States would not impose 
any higher duty on Russian hemp than on any other kind of 
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hemp. Congress, however, decided to put a higher duty on the 
Russian product. The court sustained the statute and the 
treaty went down. In 1884 the Dominican republic claimed 
that the preferences given to Hawaiian sugar was in violation 
of the treaty between itself and the United States. The court 
held that the statute must stand. Since that time the Cuban 
reciprocity treaty has passed through the court and the judiciary 
held that in the absence of anything in the statute showing that 
Cuban products were te have a preference, the customs collec. 
tors would have to collect the duties laid down in the customs 
tariff law. Congress, by statute, gave Cuba the benefit of the 
treaty terms which grant Cuba a twenty per cent preference at 
American customs houses. 


In the discussion on the Cuban question the point was made 
that unless the statute was superior, the treaty-making power 
could be used to regulate the internal affairs of this country, 
so long as two-thirds of the senators and the president were of 
one mind. In the Cuban treaty debate the point was also made 
that the Constituiion gives to the House of Representatives the 
sole power of initiating revenue legislation. Revenue legisla- 
tion is either for the purpose of raising or lowering taxes, im- 
posing them as new taxes or entirely removing them, as wel! 
as changing them. The Cuban treaty, by its terms, purported 
to give Cuban sugar a rate of customs duty, other than Congress 
had given. 


There is a suspicion that the discussion will also revolve 
around the old question of protection for American industries. 
The Jones law is protective in the sense that it seeks to give 
American ships an advantage, to the end that an American 
merchant marine may be built up. Great surprise was expressed 
that President Wilson signed it. Secretary Colby, in his com- 
ment on the statement of the President’s stand, remarked that 
the bill was approved June 5 in the final rush of the session’s 
close, with no opportunity to suggest, much less to secure its 
revision in any particular, as if it would be possible for a 
President to excuse himself from the consequences of a failure 
or a refusal to execute a law because he signed it in the final 
rush at the end of a session, because it contained good things 
as well as that he regarded as bad, and would therefore not 
execute. 


The practical result of the President’s refusal to give the 
notice, it is believed, will be the further suspension of the rate 
part of the law, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, acting 
on a certificate from the Shipping Board. The present suspen- 
sion will expire on January 1. It is not regarded as likely that 
the Shipping Board, in view of the stand taken by the President, 
would certify that there were American ships enough to take 
care of business at a given port, even if its two members were 
inclined to the belief that there were more than enough. The 
President would not have power to cancel such a certificate, 
but he could appoint a Shipping Board that would cancel it 
and issue another saying there were not enough ships to take 
care of the business at that or any other port. Such a certifi- 
cate would require the Commission to farther suspend the rate 
section of the Jones law. 


Not much disturbance is expected in Congress on account 
of the President’s refusal to send the notices, chiefly because 
his term of office is so near an end. Another reason for believ- 
ing there will be not much of an uproar about it is because 
the courts are not bound by the views of the President in the 
event the question should ever reach them. The fact that he 
considered the action of Congress as trenching on the power 
given the President by the Constitution to negotiate treaties 
would be of no more weight than would be a contrary view 
of the House and Senate. The view of Congress could only 
be expressed by the House, the Senate and the President, acting 
together, or the two houses of Congress by overriding a veto, 
each by a two-thirds vote. The courts are not bound by legis- 
lative constructions placed on acts of legislation, else there 
never would be any work for the judiciary to do in testing acts 
of Congress with the measuring instruments provided in the 
Constitution, because each Congress could express the opinion 
that what it was doing was constitutional. 


President Wilson, in 1914, followed the direction given him 
in the LaFollette seaman’s law. He notified twenty odd nations 
that the new law would terminate the provisions of treaties con- 
trary to the provisions of the law just passed by Congress. 
That statute was passed at the instance of labor leaders. The 
question of treaty violation came up and the point was made 
that notice could be given to those having treaties that, by thelr 
terms, ccntained a proniise by the treaty-making power that the 
country would not do the very things that the seaman’s law said 
should be done. No one, so far as can be now recalled, made 
the point that that would not be the exercise of any constitu- 
tional power. William Jennings Bryan, however, was Secretary 
of State at the time and the ordinary idea is that the diplomats 
did not have much influence over him, else they would have 1m- 
pressed upon him the diplomatic idea that whatever promises 
are made in a treaty are superior to the promises held out 
in a statute and must prevail until the other party to the treaty 
agrees to the recision of the promise. 
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October 2, 1920 THE 


The State Department announcement on the subject is as 
follows: 

“The Department of State has been informed by the Presi- 
dent that he does not deem the direction, contained in Section 
34 of the so-called Merchant Marine Act, an exercise of any 
constitutional power possessed by the Congress. 

“Under the provisions of the section referred to, the presi- 
dent was directed within ninety days after the act became law, 
to notify the several governments, with whom the United States 
had entered into commercial treaties, that this country elected 
io terminate so much of said treaties as restricted the right 
of the United States to impose discriminating customs duties 
on imports and discriminatory tonnage dues, according as the 
carrier vessels were domestic or foreign, quite regardless of the 
fact that these restrictions are mutual, operating equally upon 
the other governments which are parties to the treaties, and 
quite regardless also of the further fact that the treaties con- 
tain no provisions for their termination in the manner contem- 
plated by Congress. 

“The President, therefore, considers it misleading to speak 
of the ‘termination’ of the restrictive clauses of such treaties. 
The action sought to be imposed upon the executive would 
amount to nothing less than the breach or violation of said 
treaties, which are thirty-two in number and cover every point 
of contact and mutual dependence which constitute the modern 
relations between friendly states. Such a course would be 
wholly irreconcilable with the historical respect which the 
United States has shown for its international engagements, and 
would falsify every profession of our belief in the binding force 
and the reciprocal obligation of treaties in general. 

“Secretary Colby, commenting on the point made by the 
President, that Congress had exceeded its powers, called atten- 
tion to the veto by President Hayes of an act passed by Congress 
in 1879, which required the President to give notice to China of 
the abrogation of Articles V and VI of the Burlingame Treaty. 
President Hayes declared that ‘the power of making new treat- 
ies or of modifying existing treaties is not lodged by the Consti- 
tution in Congress, but in the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, as shown by the concurrence of two- 
thirds of that body.’ On this subject, as well as the effect of an 
attempted partial abrogation of a treaty, as contemplated by 
the recent act, the words of President Hayes are significant. 
Said he: 


As the power of modifying an existing treaty, whether by adding 
or striking out provisions, is a part of the treaty-making power under 
the Constitution, its exercise is not competent for Congress, nor 
would the assent of China to this partial abrogation of the treaty 
make the action of Congress in thus procuring an amendment of a 
treaty a competent exercise of authority under the Constitution. The 
importance, however, of this special consideration seems superseded 
by the principle that a denunciation of a part of a treaty, not made 
by the terms of the treaty itself separable from the rest, is a de- 
nunciation of the whole treaty. As the other high contracting party 
has entered into no treaty obligations except such as include the part 
denounced, the denunciation by one party of the part necessarily 
liberates the other party from the whole treaty. ea 

“The Merchant Marine Act was approved June 5, in the final 
rush of the session’s close, with no opportunity to suggest, much 
less secure, its revision in any particular. To have vetoed the act 
would have sacrificed the great number of sound and enlight- 
ened provisions, which it undoubtedly contains. Furthermore, 
the fact that one section of the law involves elements of illegal- 
ity rendering the section inoperative need not affect the validity 


and operation of the act as a whole.” 


APPROVE PRESIDENT’S STAND ON 
JONES LAW 


The reports as to the feeling among exporters and importers 
at New York, with regard to the President’s determination not 
to carry out the direction of section 34 of the Jones shipping law, 
are that they praise him for taking steps to prevent what they 
think would be profitless commercial war. According to quoted 
utterances they are paying no attention to the law question raised 
by the declination of the President. Their thoughts are directed 
wholly to the question as to what might be expected if the re- 
strictive clauses were eliminated from the commercial treaties 
of the thirty-two countries affected by the notice the Jones law 
directed the President to give. 

George T. Towbridge, former president of the American Im- 
porters’ and Exporters’ Association, is quoted as being of the 
Opinion that the President acted wisely when he decided to 
ignore the part of the law that seemed to him to be not the 
exercise of any power granted to Congress. 

“Had the President served notice that the United States 
would abrogate or modify the thirty-two treaties I think that a 
blow would have been struck at America’s efforts to extend her 
foreign trade,” Mr. Trowbridge said. “It would not have achieved 
the object desired—the successful establishment of the American 
merchant marine—because it would have invited retaliatory 
measures by Great Britain and her colonies. It would have been 
a very simple matter for the British to have taken a reprisal by 
ordering that all goods entering her ports and those of her col- 
onial possessions should be granted corresponding or higher 
preferential duties, and this would have taken the trade from 
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the American vessels. This would, in effect, have meant that 
goods entering British ports would have had to be transported in 
American bottoms. 

“We are not prepared to enter into commercial warfare with 
the British. With our rather meager commercial and banking 
facilities in foreign countries we would not be in a position to 
fight them without losing. We should not invite this defeat by 
our own action. 

“Tf America’s foreign trade is to grow we must develop our 
merchant marine. But equally as important as the development 
of our own shipping lines is the establishment of American 
banking houses in all foreign countries. At the present time we 
are at the mercy of the British, French and Italian bankers. The 
German financial houses are re-establishing their foreign 
branches and they will soon be added to the list of those who 
have the American exporter where they want them. Our gov- 
ernment, rather than assisting in the developing of our foreign 
trade, is hindering and handicapping it by the banking laws. 
For instance, the Federal Reserve Board will not discount the 
paper of foreign interests purchasing American products for a 
period longer than ninety days. The Bank of England is willing 
to rediscount this paper and has shown that it will assist the 
British exporters in every way possible. 

“T feel that the American exporters are going to help Ameri- 
can shipping by giving preference in movement of goods when 
the rates are equal. But before they can compete with other 
nations in foreign trade the government must do its part in 
making it possible to extend American banking houses through- 
out the world. These banks would keep American manufactur- 
ers informed of the needs of the various countries, the oppor- 
tunities for the use of their products and the possibilities offered 
to widen the American market. And of course we must be able 
to obtain financial support at home that is comparable to that 
granted our competing exporters in their own countries.” 


MONEY FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In a bulletin issued by the Washington headquarters of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress the election of senators 
and representatives who will “use their best efforts to secure 
regular and adequate appropriations for the improvement and 
maintenance of our rivers and harbors” is urged. 

That part of the transportation act in which Congress said, 
“it is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote, 
encourage and develop water transportation, service, and facili- 
ties in connection with the commerce of the United States, and 
to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water trans- 
portation,” is quoted in connection with a statement calling at- 
tention to the fact that Congress, at its last session, appro- 
priated only $12,400,000 for rivers and harbors. 

It is also pointed out that between March, 1918, and May, 
1920, “definite appropriations were made for railroads amount- 
ing to $2,050,000,000. In addition there were indefinite appro- 
priations which, from the best information available, will 
amount to $635,000,000, making a total of $2,685,000,000. Some 
of this was used for loans which it is expected will be repaid.” 

The assistance given the railroads through government 
loans and increased rates is also referred to in the bulletin in 
which the amount of money appropriated for the railroads is 
compared to a total of $88,132,175.47, appropriated for the water- 
ways in 1918 and 1919. 


“And then,” the bulletin states, “just a few weeks after 
declaring its intention ‘to foster and preserve in full vigor both 
rail and water transportation,’ Congress passed a bill appropriat- 
ing for rivers and harbors the sum of $12,400,000—which ac- 
cording to the Army engineers, is just one-half of ‘the least 
possible amount required to do absolutely necessary work.’ 

“Nothing said herein is intended as a criticism of the ap- 
propriations made for the railways. They bear an absolutely 
vital relation to our national existence and must be maintained. 
But it would seem to be in order to ask: How long can the 
waterways be preserved ‘in full vigor’ on appropriations which 
are cut down to one-half of ‘the least possible amount required’? 

“In the past the advocates of waterways have emphasized 
the cheapness of water transportation. It is just as true now 
as it always has been that it takes less power to move a given 
weight through the water than to move it on land—and for 
illustration, there will be somewhere from 21,000,000 to 24,000,000 
tons of freight, largely coal, moved on the Monongahela River 
this year, at only one-sixth of the rate asked on the parallel 
railroads. 

“But today the vital question is not whether freight is to 
be carried at one price or another, but whether it can be carried 
at all and, if so, when! Every part of the country, every in- 
terest in the country, practically every citizen of the country, 
has suffered, is suffering, and will continue to suffer because of 
our inadequate transportation facilities. 

“Great manufacturing plants have had to close, unable 
either to secure supplies of raw material or ship their finished 
product. 

“When the plant shuts down the workmen’s wages stop— 
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and presently hunger reaches out for their wives and children. 

“Business is demoralized, with merchants waiting weeks 
and months for goods they should receive in days. 

“New England and the Northwest frantically demand priori- 
ties in shipments of coal, while Ohio cities protest that they also 
must have fuel both for their factories and their homes. Mean- 
time scores of coal mines are idle—for lack of transportation. 

“Billions of bushels of grain raised this year are ready for 
shipment, while millions of bushels of last year’s crop are still 
in the farmers’ hands—for lack of transportation. 

“Only thousands of homes are being built where millions 
are needed. Lack of transportation makes building materials 
both costly and difficult to get. 

“Lack of transportation has not only prevented the building 
of good roads but, because of the great quantities of goods 
shipped in motor trucks, has wrought serious damage to roads 
already built. Bad roads, in turn, have greatly damaged the 
automobiles and motor trucks by which they were used. 

“In 1916 a committee of experts reported that, if traffic 
continued to increase at the same rate in the next ten years 
as it had done the twenty years before, the railroads would 
have to spend an average of $1,500,000,000 a year, or $15,000,000,- 
000 in all, to enable them to keep up with it. (Testimony of 
Alfred P. Thom, General Counsel, Association of American Rail- 
way Executives, before the Newlands Committee.) At the pres- 
ent prices of materials and labor the cost would probably be 
more nearly $20,000,000,000. 

“We must have more transportation. The railroads admit 
they can not handle the traffic today. Does anybody suppose 
they can get eighteen or twenty billion dollars with which to 
provide the needed facilities? We have 28,000 miles of inland 
waterways—less than 2,000 miles of which have dependable 
channels. Why should they not be improved and put to use?” 


NEXT PRESIDENT MAY ACT ON JONES 
BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


No harmful effect on the development of the country’s ship- 
ping is expected by those who believe they know the situation 
to follow President Wilson’s declination to serve notice on the 
nations of the world that it is the desire of Congress to be freed 
irom the promise, made by the treaty-making power, that dis- 
criminating tonnage dues, custom duties and other preferences in 
favor of American ships wil] not be indulged in. The foreign 
nations know very well that the election will result in a change 
in the chief executive, and that no matter whether Cox or Hard- 
ing is elected, the stand taken by President Wilson is not likely 
to stand as the policy of his successor. 

There is good reason, it is believed, for the opinion that no 
matter who is elected, the Wilson stand will not continue. The 
president of the United States, no matter how strong a person- 
ality he is, cannot have a successful administration without co- 
eperation on the part of Congress. There is likely to be a ma- 
jority in Congress, no matter which of the greater parties is 
successful, opposed to the view that the President can set aside 
any part of a statute simply because he thinks Congress did not 
exercise a constitutional power when it directed him to give 
notice that the United States desired to abrogate or set aside 
any part of a treaty or treaties. 

That is not the way, it is pointed out, to test the question of 
the constitutionality of an act of Congress, which is an act 
of Congress because the President attached his signature. The 
proper way would be for some one to question the legality in 
the courts. Just how that could be done to prevent the forward- 
ing of the notices Congress said should be sent out is not one 
of the easiest thing to outline. 

Refusal by the President to perform the act directed by the 
statute could raise only one question, it is suggested. That is 
whether he had violated his oath of office and thereby made him- 
self liable to expulsion from office. Congress is the judge of 
that, the House acting as a grand jury to bring in an indictment 
and the Senate sitting as a trial jury with the chief justice of 
the United States presiding, perhaps not exactly as a judge, 
but at least like the foreman of a jury. The constitutionality of 
the statute that had been disregarded might be raised in an 
incidental way, but inasmuch as the Senate, then acting as a 
trial jury, had passed the act, it would not be competent to sit 
in judgment on its own action. 

Talk of impeachment proceedings has not caused much of a 
stir in Washington. The nearness of the end of President Wil- 
son’s term, the fact that he obeyed the LaFollette’s seaman’s 
law, and the belief that no material damage can be done to the 
shipping interests of the country, it is believed, will cause the 
whole matter to be glossed over. The president’s illness will 
be another cause for practically no action on the matter. 

The most that is expected by those who are familiar with 
what happens when Congress and the President have a clash, 
is the adoption of a resolution expressing it as the opinion of 
Congress that the President was without warrant for not giv- 
ing the notice ordered in Section 34 of the Jones shipping law. 
Were Mr. Wilson to remain longer in the White House and 
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were he to adopt the same attitude toward other legislation, 
the situation would be extremely interesting, if nothing more 
serious. English kings less than three hundred years ago 
claimed the power to “dispense” with sections of statutes. James 
Il was regarded as being more than usually obnoxious in mak- 
ing that claim and the setting aside of the Stuarts in the act 
of settlement that brought in the Hanoverians, is regarded as 
the direct result of James’ stand. 

The governors of some states have the power to veto par- 
ticular parts of bills placed before them for their signature, but 
the President of the United States must take all or none of 
a bill sent to him for his approval or veto. The President was 
urged to veto the Jones bill. especially by Secretary Colby, but 
Secretary Alexander of the Department of Commerce was more 
powerful than the Secretary of State and persuaded the Presi- 
dent to sign it. The fact that the President has changed his 
mind about the main part of the bill, the one giving notice 
that perhaps there will be discriminatory legislation, is being 
taken as evidence that Mr. Colby was able to exercise more 
influence after than before the signature, even to the extent of 
persuading the President to do something that may result in 
the adoption of a resolution setting forth the view of Congress 
that he had done something without warrant in the Constitution 
of the United States, if not in violation of his oath and an in- 
vasion of the field of the judiciary. 


WOODEN BOATS FOR SALE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board has announced that it will receive bids 
up to and including October 7 on 285 wooden steamers which it 
offers for sale and that the bids will be opened on October 8. The 
majority of the vessels offered for sale are now tied up in the 
James river and at Norfolk under the charge of caretakers. The 
board has not found the ships profitable for its own use but Ad- 
miral Benson says they would prove profitable to private owners 
if put in certain services to which they are especially adapted. It 
is understood that certain foreign interests have shown a dispo- 
sition to take part in the bidding on the ships, but there is some 
doubt as to whether the ships could be sold by the existing board 
to foreigners under the terms of the new merchant marine law. 
The law requires that in case a vessel is sold to a foreigner the 
sale must have the approval of five of the seven members of the 
board. There are at present only two members on the board— 
Admiral Benson and Commissioner Donald—and the President 
has given no indication that the board of seven members pro- 
vided by the new law will be appointed in the near future. 


PORT TO PORT OVERSEAS B. OF L. 


The Traffic World Washington Burcau 


An earnest effort is being made by the technical men in 
the Shipping Board to devise a port to port bill of lading that 
will be in compliance with the Harter law, which is supposed 
to define the rights and duties of both shipper and carrier, and 
that will enable the Shipping Board ships to compete with 
private ships, whether of American or foreign registry. At 
present Shipping Board ships are losing business because the 
bill of lading in use is said to be so obnoxious to the shipper 
that he will not use a Shipping Board vessel if there is any 
other to be had. But the bills of lading used by ships not un- 
der control of the Board, in some instances, are almost as ob- 
noxious to shippers. Each line devises its own Dill. 

A committee is handling the subject for the Board. It is 
composed of H. Y. Saint, staff assistant in the division of op- 
erations; W. G. Gendron, of the contract department; J. H. Fel- 
ton, of the trades department; Walter Berry, of the admiralty 
department, and Charles A. Hynes, of the traffic department. 
This committee has been in correspondence with shippers. It 
is possible that it will hold hearings with a view to obtaining 
an expression from a greater number, not only of shippers, but 
of operators of vessels, if the latter think they know something 
the Board should be told. Primarily, however, the duty of the 
committee is to formulate an overseas port to port bill for use 
by the Shipping Board. 

The Harter act has been on the statute books since 1893, 
but there are provisions in the bills of lading issued by steam- 
ship companies that are said to be as clearly in violation of 
its terms as were bills of lading issued by carriers by rail, long 
after the Carmack amendment became part of the act to reg- 
ulate commerce. The provisions are continued in the bills sim- 
ply because, it is believed, there has been no administrative 
body to insist that they be recast in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Harter act. That statute has been enforceable 
only when there was litigation. : ; 

Nearly all carriers by water, it is said, are settling claims 
for loss and damage in accordance with the rules of decency, 
as a matter of policy, in that respect pursuing a course similar 
to that which the Western Union has been observing, in settling 
loss and damage claims in accordance with the rules of equity 
and not in accordance with the terms printed on the telegraph 
blanks. 
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The Shipping Board, being a governmental organization, it 
is suggested, is under an even greater obligation to make its 
pill of lading conform to the Hartar act than the private car- 
riers by water. Loss of business, however, due to the fact that 
the bill of lading terms are not as just as commanded by the 
Harter act, or not in accord with the rules of good morals if 
the point is not covered by that statute, is a practical consid- 
eration calling for action to change the situation. 

The Board some time ago put out a tentative bill of lading 
to which the Institute of American Meat Packers has filed for- 
mal counter proposals, prepared by C. B. Heineman, secretary 
of that organization and traffic assistant to Max Thelen while 
the latter was director of public service. The Heineman counter 
proposals, however, do not meet all the objections that have 
been raised. In particular, Pacific coast shippers, represented 
by John S. Willis, traffic manager for the Foreign Commerce 
Association of the Pacific Coast, object to that part of the bill 
which provides that the freight money on the goods covered 
by the bill shall be deemed as having been fully earned when 
the goods are “delivered” to the carriers by water, regardless 
of whether the carrier ever takes them from the dock. They 
suggest that the section be changed so that the money shall 
be deemed to have been fully earned when the voyage has been 
begun. Mr. Willis, who, in this matter also represented the 
Canners’ League, Dried Fruit Association, Rice Association and 
Marine Underwriters’ Association of San Francisco, has had 
several talks with the members of the committee and with Ad- 
miral Benson within the week. 

There is not the slightest antagonism between the shippers 
and the Shipping Board in this matter, the desire of the latter 
being to obtain constructive criticism and suggestion so that a 
troublesome matter may be so disposed of that American over- 
seas commerce may be promoted, by the prosperity of both 
trader and carrier, through an equitable contract respecting the 
goods to be carried. 

The proposed revision of the port to port overseas bill to 
be issued by the Shipping Board is so intimately connected with 
the through export bill which is to be prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that the Shipping Board will have 
a representative at the San Francisco hearing of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on October 25 and also at the later hear- 
ing before the Commission in Washington, in November. 


Objection is being made by shippers to the provision in the 
proposal of eastern rail and water carriers, for inclusion in the 
Commission’s bill, which subjects the goods carried on it to the 
terms of the water bill of lading at the time the goods arrive 
at the port. The objection to that is that the inland shipper 
can have no knowledge of the contract to which he is assent- 
ing. Even if he knows the bill of lading in effect at the time 
he takes out the rail-and-water through bill, that is no assur- 
ance that he will have that contract when his goods arrive, 
because the carrier by water is at liberty to change the bill of 
lading conditions over night. 


In that respect the inland shipper, if the proposal were per- 
mitted to remain in the bill, would be in as bad shape as he 
was prior to C. E. Spens’ efforts, in regard to demurrage on 
export freight after arrival at the ports. Until Spens and the 
Shipping Board entered the agreement that is still in effect, 
whereby the carrier at fault in causing the demurrage assumed 
it, the shipper might be mulcted for thousands of dollars on 
a shipment he had forwarded on a permit based on a ship space 
reservation, issued by the railroad company, presumably after 
consultation between it and the carrier by water. Spens per- 
suaded the Shipping Board lines to agree that the party at fault 
should assume the demurrage. That question of demurrage at 
the ports had been in dispute for a generation prior to the 
Spens’ arrangement. When Spens proposed it, ship lines not un- 
der the control of the Board and the traffic men on some of 
the eastern railroad lines objected, but the objecting water 
lines came into the arrangement as soon as they realized that 
unless they did, they would lose business to the Shipping Board 
lines. 

The thought among those who are taking part in the dis- 
cussion on the port to port overseas bill is that if the Shipping 
Board submits a fair bill of lading to shippers, other lines will 
soon learn that they will not be ruined if they give up some 
exemptions that have been in effect since the first carrier, 
straddling a log, carried cocoanuts across the river for his 
neighbors, and received a price for his service. The exemptions 
have been continued notwithstanding the great improvements 
in ships and harbors, so that now the movement of freight by 
ship is as safe, if not safer, than by rail. 


MORE WATERWAY HEARINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The International Joint Commission, which is investigating 
the proposed project of developing a waterway for ocean-going 
vessels from the Great Lakes to the sea, via the St. Lawrence 
river, announced, September 28, a schedule of hearings for Octo- 
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ber and November. The following statement was issued at Wash- 
ington by the Commission: 

“The International Joint Commission, operating under the 
treaty of January 11, 1909, between the United States and Great 
Britain regarding the use, obstruction or diversion of boundary 
waters between the United States and Canada, will begin a sec- 
ond series of hearings next month on certain questions referred 
to it by the governments of the United States and Canada relat- 
ing to the beneficial use of the waters of the St. Lawrence River 
between Lake Ontario and Montreal in the best interest of both 
countries. Hearings will be held at Montreal, October 8 and 9; 
Brockville, 11 and 12; Kingston, 12 and 13; Toronto, 14 and 15; 
Albany, 16; Boston, 18; New York, 19, 20, 21; Cleveland, 22, 23; 
Indianapolis, 25; Minneapolis, 27, 28; Chicago, 29, 30; Grand 
Rapids, Nov. 1 and Detroit, Nov. 2, 3 and 4. 

Hearings were conducted, beginning last May, on the same 
questions, beginning at North Bay, Ont., and extending west to 
Calgary, and from Boise, Idaho, eastward to Buffalo. Great in- 
terest is manifested in agricultural as well as in manufacturing 
and shipping enterprises in this project. Engineers appointed by 
the two governments are engaged in securing engineering data 
for the use of the Commission in making its report and recom- 
mendations. 

“The United States section of the commission is composed 
of Hon O. Gardner, of Maine, and Hon. Clarence D. Clark, of 
Wyoming, Wm. H. Smith, secretary. A vacancy exists at present 
in one of the United States commissionerships, The Canadian 
section is composed of Charles A. Magrath, Henry C. Powell, 
K. C,. Sir William Hearst, K. C. M. G., Lawrence J. Burpee, 
secretary. 

“Under the joint reference, the commission is required to 
make its report to the two governments during the summer of 
1921.” 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


A new high record for a month’s traffic through the canal 
was established in August. Two hundred and sixty-six com- 
mercial ships made the transit, carrying 1,040,740 tons of cargo. 
Their aggregate net tonnage, on the basis of Panama Canal 
measurement, was 951,345 tons. The tolls collected amounted to 
$936,209.44. 

The previous record month was December, 1919, when 260 
ships, of 927,726 net tons, carried 924,479 tons of cargo and 
paid $891,375.70 in tolls. 

The average number of commercial ships passing through 
the canal per month during the current calendar year up to 
August was 221.57; including the August traffic, the average per 
month this year has been 227.375. 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY UNLOADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Splendid results have been accomplished from the cam: 
paign started for the unloading of cars on Saturdays and Sur 
days,” W. L. Barnes, executive manager of the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association, says in Bulletin CSD-1 
to railroads, under date of September 27. 

“One railroad reports the following results: 


Cars Unloaded 


Saturday Normal Increase Per Cent 
and Sunday Unloading Over Normal Increase 
4,830 3,295 1,535 47 
7,205 4,401 2,804 64 
7,095 4,401 2,694 61 
7,367 4,401 2,966 67 





26,497 16,498 9,999 60.6 

“At one large railroad center served by 23 railroads, 2,121 
cars were unloaded on one Sunday. 

“At another railroad center 798 cars were unloaded by 
railroad forces and 241 by individual consignees on one Sunday. 

“At still another railroad center 721 bad order cars were 
repaired on one Sunday. 

“This shows what has been and can be accomplished and 
the information is offered to the railroads for such use as they 
may desire to make of it. The hearty-co-operation of shippers 
in this direction is very gratifying, and in order to obtain the 
full advantage of this co-operation railroads should see to it 
that the cars so released are promptly moved and returned to 
service.” 

The totals in the above table represent four-week periods 
of Saturday and Sunday unloadings. 





CARS FOR FERTILIZER SHIPMENTS 


The car service division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, under date of September 27, issued Supplement No. 1 to 
Circular CCS-56, canceling instructions contained in Circular 
CCS-56, issued July 16, and providing a 75 per cent car supply 
for fertilizer shipments. 

“It should be understood that further shipments of this ma- 
terial shall be accorded full pro rata share of all available cars,” 
the supplement states. 
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SERVICE ORDER EIGHTEEN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A contract under which the carrier takes the whole output 
of a mine for a period of six months is a condition precedent 
to the use of the assigned car rule by such carrier. The Com- 
mission so ruled in Service Order No. 18, issued September 28. 
The order was put out because some carriers had been working 
under the assigned car rule by taking the output of a given 
mine for so short a period as one day. 

This order is in accordance with the decision of the Com- 
mission in the Hocking Valley and Traer cases. The regulating 
body, when it restored the assigned car rule, which had been 
set aside by the Railroad Administration, intended that the 
railroads should use the six months’ contract as the basis 
for operating under the assigned car rule, but they did not do 
so. Therefore it put out the order of September 28, so as to 
break up the favoritism and coercion which coal operators said 
the railroads were using to obtain supplies of coal from them. 
In their representations to the Commission they said a given 
railroad would say to a mine operator that it would furnish 
100 per cent of car supply on a certain day if the operator would 
turn over the entire output of that mine for that day. 

By working the assigned car rule in that way, the opera- 
tors said, a railroad could play one mine against another and 
procure coal at less than the price it would have to pay by 
straight negotiation for a contract covering a period of months. 
The operators thought the contract period should be for one year 
but the Commission fixed it at six months. 

The order is as follows: 


It appearing, In the opinion of the Commission that hecause of a 
shortage of equipment and congestion of traffic, which continue to 
exist upon the lines of each and all common carriers by railroad 
within the United States subject to the interstate commerce act, and 
because of the inability of said common carriers to secure an ade- 
quate supply of coal without resorting to the confiscation of com- 
mercial coal an emergency exists which requires immediate action. 

It further appearing, That by the order of the Commission en- 
tered the 15th day of April, A. D. 1920, and described ‘‘Notice to 
Carriers and Shippers,”’ rule 8 of Railroad Administration Car Service 
Section Circular C. S. 31 (Revised) was amended so as to provide 
that private cars and cars placed for railroad fuel should be desig- 
nated as assigned cars in accordance with the decisions of the Com- 
mission in Railroad Commission of Ohio vs. H. V. Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C., 
398, and in Traer vs. C. & A., 13 I. C. C. 451. 

It further appearing, That rule 8 of Railroad Administration Car 
Service Section Circular C. S. 31 (Revised) as amended by the said 
erder has been and is being applied by particular carriers in a man- 
ner inconsistent with and contrary to the principles approved in the 
Hocking Valley and the Traer cases, thereby causing confusion, un- 
certainty and undue preference and prejudice. 

It is ordered, That, effective October 1, 1920, and until the further 
order of the Commission, all common carriers by railroad herein- 
before described be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to 
establish and observe the following rule, which is just and reasonable, 
and shall be governed thereby in the assignment of cars: 

Private cars and cars placed for railroad fuel loading in accord- 
ance with the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
k. R. Com. of Ohio et al. vs. H. V. Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C., 398. and Traer 
vs. Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. et al., 13 I. C. C,, 451, will be desig- 
nated as “‘assigned’”’ cars. All other cars will be designated as ‘‘un- 
»ssigned’’ cars. Provided that common carriers by railroad may not 
assign cars for their own fuel and fail to count such cars against the 
mine’s distributive share unless the entire output of such mine is 
taken by such a carrier for a period of not less than six consecutive 
months. 

It is further ordered, That any contract or arrangement for the 
purchase of coal made by a carrier on or before November 1, 1920, 
which terminates at the expiration of the coal year ending March 31. 
1921, shall be regarded as a compliance with the rule hereinbefore 
prescribed. 

It is further ordered, That all rules, regulations and practices of 
said carriers with respect to car service be, and the same are hereby, 
suspended and superseded only in so far as they conflict with the pro- 
visions of this order. 

It is further ordered, That the order of the Commission made 
and entered on the 15th day of April, A. D. 1920. hereinbefore de- 
seribed, be, and the same is hereby, rescinded, effective October 1, 
1920. 

And it is further ordered, That copies of this order be served 
upon the carriers hereinbefore described and that notice of this order 
he given to the general public by depositing a copy hereof in the 
oftice of the secretary of the Commission in Washington, D. C. 


CREDIT FOR FREIGHT CHARGES 

The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

At a short hearing before Assistant Chief Examiner Bartel, 

on a reopening of Ex Parte No. 73, credit for freight charges, 
representatives of the coal exchanges at Baltimore and Sewell’s 
Point explained that they cannot comply with the requirement 
of the Commission’s order in that proceeding, which is that 
the charges of common carriers shall be paid within ninety-six 
hours, as a compliance with that part of the law directing that 
payments be in cash or under such credit arrangements as the 
Commission may promulgate. Demurrage charges were in issue. 
The carriers, through witnesses, admitted that the bills 
cannot be paid within ninety-six hours from the rendition be- 
cause the exchanges cannot check up the bills within that time. 
The railroad witnesses testified that it takes them twenty days 
to prepare the demurrage bills. Witnesses for the exchanges 
testified that it takes them an equal length of time to check 
the bills and send them to the members of the exchanges. They 
suggested that the rule, as to the payment of demurrage by mem- 
bers of the exchanges or those availing themselves of the 
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services of the exchanges, even if not members, be that the 
checks for the demurrage shall be sent within ninety-six hours 
from the receipt of the bills as checked and made out by the 
exchanges. 

The exchanges are operated under the average agreement. 
At the end of the month the railroads begin preparing the bills 
and are able to present them to the exchanges in about twenty 
days. The exchanges then pro rate the accrued demurrage and 
send bills for each member’s share. That operation takes about 
twenty days. By implication, the railroads’ witnesses said thai 
it was not unreasonable for the railroad companies to allow 
the exchanges as much time for checking as was taken for 
preparing the bills and that the members of the exchanges 
really do not know how much they owe until forty days after 
the month in which the charges accrued. 

G. F. Malone, superintendent of car service for the B. & O., 
testified that the exchanges are being operated now as they 
were during the war when he was connected with their opera- 
tion. They facilitate the handling of the coal and a return to 
the old methods, while it might result in earlier payment of 
demurrage charges, would not conduce to prompt handling orf 
coal traffic. In normal times and in times of great demand for 
coal, practically no demurrage accrues, so that, in a financial 
sense, the question is not an important one. 


REPORT OF CAR SERVICE COMMITTEES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureai 


Reports of the car service committees of the American Rail- 
way Association for the last week are to the effect that practi- 
cally normal conditions obtain as to labor and switching service. 
A shortage, however, was reported as to car repair labor and 
this is interfering somewhat with the campaign of the railroads 
to reduce the number of bad order cars. The demand for equip- 
ment is increasing, the committees report, but in some instances 
business is reported as light. 

The Buffalo committee reported that the fertilizer season 
is about over and that the movement of this material was handled 
to the satisfaction of those concerns dealing in it. 

Switching service was revorted as normal by the San Fran- 
cisco committee, but there is a shortage of car repair labor at 
that point. The demands for equipment continue to increase, the 
committee reported. 

The Chicago committee reported switching service as prac- 
tically normal and stated that since the official termination of 
the strike of the yardmen that the yard service was practically 
normal. The car repair forces were reported as 30 per cent short 
of the normal number required for that work, 

The movement of the fruit crop in Michigan is giving the 
Detroit committee considerable concern. The committee re- 
ported that the crop is unusually large and that the Michigan 
Central and the Pere Marquette are hard pressed in obtaining 
the required number of refrigerator cars. All lines entering De- 
troit have been instructed to deliver all refrigerator cars, ex- 
cepting packers’ cars, to the Michigan Central and Pere Mar- 
quette. The committee also has begun a campaign among prod- 
uce dealers in Detroit to obtain prompt release of cars. A plen- 
tiful supply of labor was reported. There is a shortage of cars 
for the shipment of automobiles, the committee reported. 

The Indianapolis committee reported switching service as 
normal but that only 70 per cent of orders for cars were being 
filled. . 

Business was reported as light by the Boston committee and 
conditions as to labor and switching as normal. 


The Denver committee reported that approximately 87 per 
cent of the authorized force of car repair men were employed 
and that the yard forces represented 100 per cent of the number 
authorized. 

A very low railroad fuel supply was reported by many of 
the committees and the railroads have confiscated commercial 
coal in some instances. Many roads have only from one to four 
days’ supply of fuel on hand, according to the reports. 








EXCHANGE OF STOCK AUTHORIZED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


By an order in Finance Docket No. 47, the Commission has 
approved the application of the Wabash Railway Company for 
authority to exchange convertible preferred stock B for pre- 
ferred stock A and common stock, Under the order the company 
is authorized to continue the issuance of its 5 per cent profit-shar- 
ing preferred stock A, the aggregate amount thereof not to ex- 
ceed $7,576,120.89, par value, and of its common stock, the aggre- 
gate amount thereof not to exceed $7,576,120.89, and then to ex- 
change the above preferred and common stock for the company’s 
5 per cent convertible preferred stock B, now outstanding, in the 
aggregate amount of $15,152.241.79, par value. This exchange is 
to be made at the rate of $50 par value of preferred stock A and 
$50 par value of common stock for each $100 par value of pre 
ferred stock B. 
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TEN CLASS DISTANCE SCALES 


(Writtcn for The Traffic Worid by George W. Oliver) 

A great deal has been heard recently about the eastern 
carriers’ plans for a ten class distance scale for application in 
Trunk Line territory designed to permit the cancellation of a 
large number of commodity rates. The question of distance 
scales has been a very lively one throughout the country, both 
as applied to classes and to commodities, and, in view of the 
widespread interest in this subject, it is thought that a discus- 
sion of the fundamentals of distance scale construction as ap- 
plied to class rates, would be timely and of general interest. ; A 
study of class rate structures and distance scale construction 
over a period of several years, in connection with numerous rate 
cases, has resulted in the development of certain ideas with 
respect to class rates, which it is believed must be eventually 
adopted. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in recent years has 
approved very material increases in the less-than-carload class 
rates in various territories, its approval being largely predicated 
on evidence offered by the carriers showing the cost of handling 
less-than-carload freight at terminals. The increases granted 
have generally been far greater proportionately in the rates for 
the shorter hauls, owing to the fact that the first class distance 
scales have first been reconstructed, materially increasing the 
base rate for the first distance in the scale, the base rate being 
almost entirely a terminal factor, and then adding to the base 
rate so increased an amount for each mileage block to cover 
the mileage. The effect of the change has been to increase the 
first class rates for the shorter hauls by about the same amount 
as for the longer hauls, and in many instances by a greater 
amount than for the longer hauls. The first class rates having 
thus been set, it has been the custom to determine the rates 
for the other classes, including the purely carload classes, 
through the use of the percentage relationships to first class. 

The effect of the use of the percentage relationships in de- 
termining the base rates for the carload classes has been to 
place many of the carload base rates at unreasonably high fig- 
ures, and such base rates have been entirely unsupported by 
evidence showing the cost of handling carload freight at ter- 
minals. 

The proof offered by carriers in class rate cases in support 
of their contentions for high base rates has been confined to 
evidence showing the cost of handling less-than-carload freight 
at terminals, and, where carload costs have been introduced, they 
failed to support the increased carload base rates. Taking some 
of their most recent contentions: It was shown in the Illinois 
classification case (Ex Parte 67) by carriers’ exhibit No. 136, 
that the average less-than-carload base rate in the state of Illi- 
nois, if based on cost plus the average rate of profit, should be 
26 cents per hundred pounds, and that the first class base rate, 
using the Central Freight Association Zone “A” scale relation- 
ships, should be 37% cents per hundred pounds; these figures 
were based on costs for the months of October, 1917, December, 
1917, February, 1918, and March, 1918, and would, therefore, be 
subject to the 25 per cent increase and the increases granted 
in Ex Parte 74. Carriers’ exhibit 146 in the same case shows 
that base rates for average less-than-carload freight in Trunk 
Line territory based on cost plus the average rate of profit 
should be 30 cents per hundred pounds, and that the first class 
base rate should be 44 cents per hundred pounds; these figures 
are based on costs for the months of September, October and 
November, 1918, and would, therefore, be subject to the 40 per 
cent increase. Similar proof offered in other cases in the east 
and in cases in western territories, verify the showings referred 
to above. 

It was shown by carriers’ evidence in the Memphis-South- 
western investigation that the cost per ton of terminal service 
was from eight to eleven times greater for less-than-carload 
freight than for carload freight, while the terminal factor in 
the third class rate in the Shreveport scale (the average L. C. L. 
rate) was only about three times the terminal factor in the 
class E rate. In the Zone “A” Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory distance scale, the terminal factor in the third class rate 
is only 2% times greater than the terminal factor in the sixth 
class rate. There can be but little question that the terminal 
factors included in the less-than-carload base rates in practically 
all distance scales are today lower than they should be, and by 
reason of the assumed relationship of the other classes to first 
Class, the terminal factors in the carload class rates are now 
too high as measured by the cost of service. 

That the methods used in revising class rate scales are im- 
perfect has apparently been recognized by the Commission, and 
in some cases an attempt has been made to neutralize the effect 
on the carload classes by widening the spread between first 
Class and the carload classes. In the Missouri River-Nebraska 
case (40 I. C. C. 443) the Commission said: 


lt may be said that the direct station costs of handling less than 
carload shipments are substantially greater than those of handling 
carloads. This shows the difficulty of constructing reasonable rates 
for less than ecarload and carload shipments in the same scale, but 
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where the facts are sufficienty developed the rates for the carload 
classes can be fairly adjusted through the percentage relationships to 
the first class. 


No great violence has yet been done to the carload class 
rates, although they are undoubtedly among carriers’ most profit- 
able rates, and the less-than-carload rates about their least profit- 
able, but if the carriers should ever propose and the Commission 
should ever approve less-than-carload base rates and rates for 
the shorter hauls somewhere near what their cost studies ap- 
pear to justify, it will result in great injustice if the carload 
class rates are raised in the same proportion, or if the class 
relationships are continued in their present form or in a modi- 
fied form. 

Such advances would bring about a better relationship be- 
tween long and short haul less-than-carload rates, removing 
some of the discrimination which may be said to now exist. 
But it would only further distort the relationship between long 
and short haul carload class rates which may be said now to 
favor the long haul shipper by reason of the unjustified material 
advances in the short haul carload class rates in recent years, 
resulting largely from the great increases in the first class rates 
for short hauls and the continuance of the relationship of the 
carload classes to first class. Under such an adjustment, even 
though the percentage relationship between classes be widened, 
the short haul carload rates would be excessively high, or the 
long haul carload rates unduly low. 


The foregoing situation develops from the fact that carload 
service is not the same as the less-than-carload service, in that 
the latter requires a loading and unloading service and ma- 
terially greater clerical service. The average car of carload 
freight weighing 60,000 pounds requires but one waybill, while 
an equal tonnage of less-than-carload freight requires 50 to 100 
waybills. 

A class distance scale using the same class relationships in 
the rates for all hauls cannot be made to include recognition 
of the high terminal cost for less-than-carload freight without 
either unduly burdening carload class traffic for the shorter 
hauls, or without unduly low rates for the longer hauls. 


The less-than-carload rates should include a far greater base 
rate (or terminal factor) than carload rates, and there should, 
therefore, be a greater percentage relationship between short 
and long haul carload rates than between short and long haul 
less-than-carload rates. In other words, scientifically constructed 
carload distance rates should increase with distance in a greater 
percentage degree than less-than-carload distance rates. The 
conclusion is inevitable that, from a purely scientific standpoint, 
recognizing the service rendered and the cost incurred, there 
should be no relationship between carload and less-than-carload 
class rates. 

The only solution to a proper adjustment between class 
rates is the construction of class rate scales stating reasonable 
carload rates in a table separate and distinct from, and unre- 
lated to reasonable less-than-carload rates. Such a plan is be- 
lieved to be entirely feasible and, if adopted, would result in 
a more flexible rate scheme, and at the same time permit of the 
construction of carload and less-than-carload rates based on the 
elements entering into each service, and having a more nearly 
correct relationship between long and short hauls for both car- 
load and less-than-carload freight. 


In the Memphis-Southwestern investigation, while carriers 
did not propose discontinuance of the relationship between car- 
load and less-than-carload rates, an exhibit was introduced by 
the writer in behalf of the carriers, showing scientifically con- 
structed carload and less-than-carload class distance scales, each 
stated in separate tables without relationship between the two, 
it having been found necessary so to construct them for the 
reason that the terminal or constant factor in the less-than-car- 
load rates was a far greater percentage of the total rate than 
was the case with carload rates, and that consequently carlead 
rates should increase with distance in a greater percentage de- 
gree than less-than-carload rates. 

It may be argued that such a plan would require a complete 
revision of the classification. This is not true, for the rate 
scheme could be fitted to the present classification without diffi- 
culty. Illustrating this there is shown below tables indicating 
how the rates should be stated using the C. F. A. Zone “A” seale 
prior to the 40 per cent increase: 


Distance L. Cc. L. Classes 
‘ 


1 2 < 4 
5 23 191% 15% 11% 
50 36% 31 2416 1814 
100 12 36% 29 2144 
Distance Carload Classes Per Cent of 6th 
1 2 ‘ : 5 6 90 80 70 60 
5 23 19%, 45% 11% 8 614 6 2 4% 4 
50 364%, 31 24% 18% 13 10 9 8 7 6 
100 43 36% 29 21% 15 12 11 94% 814 7 


The distance scales for other territories could be similarly 
restated, and as a further illustration there are inserted below 
rates prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Memphis-Southwestern investigation (55 I. C. C. 515): 
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Distance L. C. L. Classes 
1 2 d 4 
10 23 19 16 14 
50 36% 31 256 22 
100 51% 131% 36 31 
Distance Carload Classes 
1 2 3 4 5 A B Cc D E 
10 20 ly lv 14 10 10 s y 6 5 
50 36% 31 25% 22 17% 18% 14% 12% 11 9 
100 51% 438% 36 31 24% 27 20% 18 15% 13 


The use of the above scales in connection with the classifi- 
cations will obviously produce the same rates as actually result 
from the scales in effect prior to the application of the 40 per 
cent. Such a method of stating rates, with all carload schedules 
extended to ten classes, revised to proper levels, and carrying 
correct relationships between classes and between long and short 
hauls, and giving recognition to what the various classes can 
afford to pay, would permit the cancellation of a large number 
of the commodity tariffs now in effect, particularly in the south- 
west, and at the same time provide key rates which would assist 
in the determination of reasonable commodity rates where neces- 
sary. The plan would also permit of the promulgation of proper 
less-than-carload rates carrying more nearly correct relationships 
between long and short hauls, without affecting the carload rates. 

No suggestion is here made as to what the relationship of 
rates should be other than to state that the first class carload 
rate should be less than the first class less-than-carload rate, 
being materially less in the base rate with a gradually diminish- 
ing percentage difference with increasing distance. The less-than- 
carload rates for the various classes should be based on a per- 
centage relationship to the first class less-than-carload rate, and 
the carload rates to the first class carload rate. What the exact 
relationships should be and what the rates should be is a matter 
of determination. The purpose of this article is merely to point 
out some of the defects in the present class rate structures and 
to indicate what steps should be taken if these defects are to be 
corrected. 

The ten class scale which it is understood Eastern 
Trunk Line carriers are preparing to propose, cannot possibly 
be placed into effect and produce an equality of rates of reason- 
able level without complete severance of the relationship be- 
tween carload and less-than-carload rates, and it would seem 
that the change from the present plan to the new must be some- 
what gradual, for there is no way to foretell the effect on ship- 
pers or on carriers’ revenues, of a complete and simultaneous 
change placing into effect new class rates and canceling large 
numbers of commodity rates. 


PRIVATE CAR MILEAGE TARIFF FILED 


Fairbanks’ Freight Tariff No. 7, showing mileage rates and 
rules governing the payment of mileage and the equalization 
of mileage on freight cars of private ownership, has been filed 
to become effective on November 1. 

This tariff as put out carries the recommendations of the 
committees on traffic and transportation of the American Rail- 
road Association, the purpose being to bring about greater uni- 
formity in the matter of paying for the use of private cars. 

Private car owners who have not already been supplied 
may secure copies of this tariff by writing to J. E. Fairbanks, 
431 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


IMPROVED OPERATING CONDITIONS 


The Pennsylvania System, according to Vice-President Atter- 
bury, is rapidly improving maintenance and operating condi- 
tions on its lines. In a statement, dated September 30, he says: 

“The number of locomotives undergoing or awaiting repairs 
has been reduced from a daily average of about 1,600, at the 
termination of federal control, on March 1, to 1,000 at the open- 
ing of September, and the proportion of locomotives available 
for service has been increased from 78 per cent of the total in 
March to 86 per cent on September 1. 

“In the six months, from March to August of the present 
year, 19,750 engines received repairs, as compared with 14,271 
in the corresponding period of 1919, showing an increase of 
38 per cent in the volume of engine repairs completed. 

“‘*Bad order’ freight cars have been cut down in six months 
by nearly two-thirds, or from 26,000, when the roads were re- 
turned on March 1, to 8,700 at the opening of September. The 
latter figure was just 3 per cent of the total cars then on the 
line, or 1 per cent under the mark set by the Association of 
Railway Executives, in its recent improvement program as the 
point to which ‘bad order’ cars should be reduced. . 

“In August, the Pennsylvania System broke all previous 
records of all railroads for the delivery of coal at New York 
harbor by dumping 627,019 gross tons at its South Amboy, N, J., 
piers. New records for the system have also been made in 
coal car loading. For bituminous coal, the average load has 
been raised to 52.35 tons, as compared with the previous high 
record of 50.9 tons. Anthracite loading per car has been raised 
to 47.15 tons, as compared with the previous record of 45.75 tons. 

“Four months’ improvement in coal transportation through- 
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out the system is strikingly summarized in the following figures 
(the tidewater ports are New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore; 
the lake ports are Erie, Pa., Cleveland, O., Ashtabula, O., and 
Sandusky, O.): 


CARLOADS BITUMINOUS COAL DELIVERED. 


: To Tidewater Ports. To Lake Ports. Totals, 
May, BE atursdendsebwesahe pasaarn 11,300 3,912 15,212 
GR UD 58 os Pac aw earnce etaasions 13,312 6,823 20,135 
4. eee ee eee 14,397 11,361 25,758 
Pe, (EE. 5a ewe Kon wick enmeae 20,099 21,750 41,849 


“Improvement in the transportation of ore from the lake 
ports is typified at Cleveland, where the number of cars of ore 
loaded from vessels rose from 2,759 in March to 5,045 in May 
and 8,616 in August. 

“How general and continuous has been the betterment in 
the movement of freight traffic of all kinds is indicated by the 
following statement: 


TOTAL FREIGHT TRAINS AND CARS DISPATCHED (AVERAGES) 


; Trains. Cars. 
SNOIID. . ru-tsai dns: bem wien bita apd @\e Wale canbe Ra Sieeba wee ewe aw nl 2,724 98,175 
MY soi Giaeecakcas eS aldliala biden ig nor are c'o-6 a union aloo eater Ona 3,130 121,740 
ID celica o alg emia asec ate we GRO we eens Serna 3,142 128,500 
WI ic ida dare uigshrccuve oe adie breve eisai ate ean nd area doaiowane 3,538 135,946 
IL. dedi wae ocGawinnKceRededninxats oeeetaunhwaed 3,704 139,876 


“Efforts to increase the movement per day of each freight 
car have resulted, since July, in adding nearly two miles per 
day to the average movement and three miles per day as com- 
pared with the March to June average. 

“Following the termination of government administration, 
serious operating difficulties were encountered, arising out of 
the fact that an excessive number of freight cars tended to 
become concentrated upon the lines of the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem. By July of the present year the number had risen to more 
than 320,000, which was 16 per cent more than the total cars 
owned. Running tracks, yards and terminals were clogged. 

“A drive was begun to reduce this congestion by getting 
empty cars off the lines and back to the lines of the companies 
to which they belonged. The result of this has been a reduc- 
tion, as of September 1, in the number of cars to 268,000, which 
is 2 per cent less than the company’s actual ownership, result- 
ing in a much freer movement of freight and a far better out- 
look for prompt handling of the fall and winter traffic.” 


SERVICE ORDER NO. 16 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Co-operation of the state commissions in carrying out cer- 
tain provisions of Service Order No. 16 has been requested by 
the Commission in a letter to John E. Benton, general solicitor 
of the National Association of Railway and Utilities Commis- 
sioners. Mr. Benton has transmitted the Commission’s letter to 
the state commissions in the following bulletin: 

“Each commission will have already received, directly from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Service Order No. 16 
authorizing carriers to furnish cars to coal mines ‘without re- 
gard to the existing ratings and distributive shares for mines’ 
for transportation of coal to ‘public utilities which directly serve 
the general public under a franchise.’ I am today in receipt of 
a letter from the Interstate Commerce Commission calling at- 
tention to a provision contained in this order, and requesting 
the co-operation of the state commissions in accomplishing the 
object aimed at. I quote the letter in full: 

Service Order 16, entered by the Commission on September 16th 
provides among other things that: 

“* * * no cars shall be so placed, furnished or supplied by any 
such carriers without written application therefor, showing that such 
coal is needed solely for the current use of the applicant and not for 
storage, exchange, or sale, in order that application may continue its 
public service in daily operation; which application, in the case of 
public utilities not owned by some governmental agency, shall be 
approved by the public service commission or railroad commission 
of the state in which said plant is located if there be one; and all 
such. applications shall be concurred in by the delivering railroad: 


The purpose of this letter is to request that your association 
notify the public utility or railroad commissions of the _ several 
states of the above quoted provision. That provision was incorporated 
in the order upon the assumption that the public utility or railroad 
commission of the several states would co-operate with this Com- 
mission in the effort to see to it that the current coal requirements 
of public utilities not owned by a government agency are furnished 
with sufficient coal to meet such needs and that the situation shall 
be policed by the public utilities and railroad commissions in such a4 
— as to prevent any abuse of the preference authorized by the 
order. 


“The importance of this matter will be instantly recognized, 
and I am certain that every commission will co-operate for 
the purpose of enabling the indispensable requirements of public 
utilities to be met without permitting the priority which is 
granted them to be used as a means by private industries of 
securing unjust preferential treatment.” 





ANN ARBOR LOCOMOTIVE PURCHASE 


The Ann Arbor Railroad Company has been authorized, by 
an order of the Commission in Finance Docket No. 51, to issue 
notes aggregating $62,280, to be used in the procurement of two 
switching locomotives. 
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t * 
A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 

* ~ * 





BRIBERY OF RAILWAY EMPLOYES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The statement made by Mr. E. L. Dildine, in your issue of 
September 18, re bribery of railroad employes, represents a strong 
plea for the abolition of this abuse, which in the past few months 
has reached flagrant proportions. Jn my opinion it is the duty 
of the carrier not only to enforce tariff rates impartially, but to 
divide the existing transportation machinery of the railroads 
with the same impartiality. It is a notorious fact that in the 
last three years a car was “worth what it cost” to many ship- 
pers, and in the case of the so-called exorbitant coal prices it 
is the car that is being sold and not the coal. In my own rail- 
road experience it once fell to me to clear up a case of coal 
car selling on the part of a mine train conductor, and it is suffi- 
cient to say that within one week the conductor was out of 
vailway employ and working in a mine; further, his associate 
conductors said “well done.” While I have no desire to see 
the railway business become “too dam’d pure” the sale of trans- 
portation facilities at a premium shculd be stopped. As Mr. 
Dildine said, a few $1,000 fines will turn the trick. 

St Louis, Mo., Sept. 23, 1920. Eugene McAuliffe. 





IMMIGRATION 


kditor The Traffic World: 

Recently, in a single week, there were landed at New York 
twenty-six thousand immigrants. Usually the immigrant is con- 
sidered only in terms of labor—his effect on the labor market. 
His potentialities as a producer and a consumer are lost sight 
cf. These were ignored in the past and their effect on the 
economic life of the nation is startling when brought to mind. 
Twenty-six thousand people represent a fair-sized town; they 
are producers of wealth since the application of labor to natural 
cpportunity is the formula for wealth. They are consumers of 
all the ordinary things which go into human life and living, 
and the established industries of the country must supply these 
needs. It is immigration that has produced the enormous 
domestic commerce of the United States and as long as popu- 
lation grew at the rate of a million a year by immigration alone 
it created demands which were insistent, and these demands 
discouraged the development of foreign commerce. As long as 
the American manufaciurer had a home market of growing pro- 
portions he was not seeking foreign markets for his output. 

If the flow of immigration is to be renewed in the proportion 
of pre-war years when in one year over a million and a quarter 
sought these shores, then the transportation question will have 
to be considered along big lines. These people must be fed and 
housed and clothed and policed. Their offspring must be edu- 
cated. And here we have a big problem, a big duty, a big oppor- 
tunity. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 21, 1920. J. D. Hashagen. 


EXPRESS COMPANY CLAIM POLICY 


Mr. C. W. Stockton, 
General Counsel, 
Adams Express Company: 

On September 6, 1920, Davis Bros. of San Francisco, wrote 
you regarding their claim for $162.00 account shortage of one 
package leggings, which claim had been declined by you because 
suit was not filed within two years and one day. The letter 
above referred to directed your attention to decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in case of National Industrial 
Industrial Traffic League vs. Adams Express Company, docket 
11005, and asked if the expressed views of the Commission would 
not permit immediate settlement. 

This letter has been ignored and Davis Bros. are wondering 
if you personally are in accord with such an unbusiness-like and 
discourteous policy. Recently I read in The Traffic World ref- 
erence to your testimony in an express hearing, during which 
you voiced surprise and apparently considerable irritation at 
what you termed the unreasonabieness and lack of understand- 
ing of the public in relation to the express companies. If your 
company accords to other shippers the same treatment received 
by Davis Bros. in connection with this claim, it is not surpris- 
ing that the Adams Express Company should be held in poor 
esteem by the public at large. Granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that other shippers have no basis for complaint, surely 
you could not expect Davis Bros. to voice eucomiums where the 





Adams Express Company is concerned. Let us briefly review 


this case. 

February 2, 1918, there was shipped for account of Davis 
Bros. from Binghamton, N. Y., to Petersburg, Va., a package 
containing fifteen dozen leggings. Shipment was lost and claim 
was presented by Davis Bros on April 3, 1918. The investiga- 
tion was strung along until over two years later, and on May 
19, 1920, claim was declined for reasons previously stated. 

There exists in every community a class of people who take 
refuge in the statute of limitation when it comes to settling 
their business obligations. These are not the people, however, 
to whom one would entrust their property and it does not seem 
reasonable that an old established institution like the Adams 
Express Company would care to bring themselves within that 
designation. If you fail to meet your business obligations, how 
can you expect to hold the respect of the shipping public? Is 
there any difference between the individual who breaks the seals 
on a car and pilfers freight and a public carrier that converts a 
shipper’s property and refuses reparation upon technical 
grounds? It is impossible for the public to understand your 
attitude in connection with this particular matter, either your 
judgment is confused by a fog of ignorance or this is a deliberate 
attempt on your part to conserve and increase a fast diminishing 
treasury. 

In any event, will you please write us advising your final 
decision? 

San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 24, 1920. 


BRIBERY OF RAILWAY EMPLOYES 


Editor The Traffic World:. 

I have read with a good deal of interest the editorial in 
your issue of September 11 and an article written by Mr. Dil- 
dine of the Dildine Bridge and Iron Company, in your issue of 
September 18, as regards the bribery of railway employes by 
shippers in order to secure preferential switching service and 
preferential consideration in the matter of distributing available 
equipment. 

It seems to me that the Pennsy!vania Railway Company has 
struck the right plan so far as its employes are concerned. How- 
ever, its plan is only binding on one side and therefore, we do 
not see how it will be able to obtain the desired results unless 
it makes a rule that will work both ways. 

If you will review briefly some of the things that transpired 
during the period of government control, you will recall, at 
least, the campaign instituted to secure heavier and double load- 
ing of equipment. When orders to that effect were issued, a 
great many of the shippers of the United States ignored it and 
proceeded to conduct their business in the usual way, obtaining 
all the equipment possible, loading it as they saw fit, and, in 
many cases, working hardships on the smaller shippers. 

However, there was a subsequent order issued advising the 
shippers who did not adhere as far as possible to the order for 
heavier and double loading that they would be embargoed and 
would not be given any cars at all. 

The same sort of punishment was meted out for those who 
failed to load and unload equipment within a reasonable length 
of time. 

It seems to me that the railroad companies of the United 
States, or, if necessary, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
might make a ruling at this time that any shipper found guilty 
of bribing or attempting to bribe railroad employes in order to 
secure preferential switching service or an extra number of 
empty cars that they should not have, should be embargoed from 
five to ten days, as the surrounding conditions in the case might 
warrant. 

This addition to the proposed plan of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way Company, it seems to me, would certainly make both sides 
sit up and take notice. I believe it would be better simply to 
embargo a big shipper in a case of this kind than to allow him 
to go ahead and bribe the railroad employes and simply pay a 
fine as a result of his unlawful, unfair, and selfish action in 
that way, which, in nearly every case, works hardships on his 
neighbors just across the way. 

J. M. Finley, Traffic Manager, 
The Coleman Lamp Co. 


H. F. Gittings. 


Wichita, Kan., Sept. 22, 1920. 


To the man who must know more quickly, The 
Daily Traffic World fills the bill. 
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Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
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Shipping Contract: 

(Supreme Court of Alabama.) In an action against a carrier 
for failure to transport plaintiff’s goods by defendant’s steam- 
boats, counts alleging notice to defendant that goods were placed 
at customary landing and stopping place on the river, and that 
defendant agreed to take up and load such goods on its steam- 
boats and barges and transport goods to specified landing on the 
river for an agreed compensation, but negligently failed and 
refused to transport goods, negligently permitting them to be 
washed away by a flood, held based on a breach of a special 
contract, and not on a breach of the common-law or statutory 
duty of defendant as a common carrier.—Tennessee River Nav. 
Co. vs. Walls, 85 Sou. Rept. 711. 

In an action against a carrier based on breach of a special 
contract, counts alleging contract to have been made with de- 
fendant’s agents held demurrable for failure to allege that the 
agents had authority to make it.—Ibid. 

In action for a breach of a special contract to transport ties, 
wherein there was evidence that the carrier did not agree abso- 
lutely and unconditionally to transport, but merely to do so when- 
ever a barge could be secured for the purpose, and that it was 
unable to transport them before they were washed away by a 
flood, refusal of requested charges hypothesizing such theory of 
the case held reversible error.—Ibid. 





a * 
Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

* a 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
Demurrage: 

(Court of Appeals of Alabama.) In an action against a car- 
rier to recover demurrage charges exacted on lumber shipped, 
it was an error to exclude evidence by defendant that the delay 
in the delivery of the lumber on which the charges were founded 
was the result of tortuous or unlawful conduct of plaintiff—Lou- 
isville & N. R. Co. vs. Camody, 85 Sou. Rept. 846. 

In a shipper’s action against a carrier to recover demurrage 
charges exacted on a shipment of lumber, defendant was entitled 
to prove the number of cars and the length of the delay in the 
delivery of the lumber to the consignee, caused by the wrongful 
act of plaintiff, and also the reasonableness of the demurrage 
charges.— Ibid. 











a = 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
* * 
BILLS OF LADING 
Delivery: 


(Court of Appeals of Alabama.) A bill of lading does not 
pass by delivery, and the possession of it by one other than 
the consignee, without indorsement, will not justify carrier in 
delivery of consignment to such person.—Davis vs. Hines, Dir.- 
Gen., 85 Sou. Rept. 882. 

The obligation to deliver only to the party having title to 
the bill of lading is imposed by law on the carrier, and is abso- 
lute.—Ibid. 

TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER 
Receipt: 

In action against carrier for delivery of consignment to 
wrong person, a receipt taken on delivery of consignment, pur- 
ported to be signed by plaintiff, was improperly admitted in 
evidence, where defendants’ witness testified that signatures to 
receipt and original bill of lading were unlike, and plaintiff denied 
signature to receipt.—Ibid. 

Custom: 

Any custom of a particular carrier or of carriers generally 
at a particular place to make deliveries to persons in possession 
of a bill of lading is a bad custom, and cannot be adduced in 
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evidence to exempt carrier from liability for deliveries to wrong 
persons.—Ibid. 
Evidence: 

In action against carrier for failure to deliver consignment 
to titleholder of bill of lading, evidence held to authorize affirma- 
tive charge for plaintiff.—Ibid. 

Damages: 

Measure of damages for failure of carrier to deliver con- 
signment to owner of bill of lading is value of property at time 
of conversion, with interest to the time of trial——Ibid. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Carmack Amendment: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Div. 2.) While the Carmack 
amendment to the interstate commerce act (U. S. Comp. St. 
8604a, 8604aa) gives a right of action against the initial carrier 
for loss of or damage to goods in shipment in interstate com- 
merce, whether the loss or damage is caused by the initial or 
a connecting carrier, a suit may nevertheless be maintained 
against a connecting carrier, where it is shown that the loss or 
damage is occasioned by its negligence. Southern Railway Co. 
vs. Morris, 147 Ga. 729, 95 S. E, 284-——Southern Express Co. vs. 
Turner, 103 S. E. Rept. 802. 

Negligence: 

While, in a suit against a connecting carrier, it must be 
alleged that the injury was caused by the negligence of the de- 
fendant, a petition which alleges that the “defendant failed and 
negletced to safely carry and deliver said hog to petitioner at 
Valdosta, for when said hog reached Tupelo, Miss., it died, while 
in the possession and care of the defendant, and was not deliv- 
ered to petitioner; that by reason of the failure of defendant to 
safely carry and deliver said property to petitioner, as aforesaid, 
he has been injured and damaged” contains, as against a general 
demurrer, a sufficient allegation that the injury was caused by 
the negligence of the defendant. Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. Co. vs. Quincy, 19 Ga. App. 167, 91 S. E. 220.—Ibid. 
Pleading: 

Where the petition sets forth a good common-law action, an 
allegation that the defendant received the goods “as in good 
order” does not necessarily render the action one brought under 
the state law, as codified in Civ. Code 1910, 2752. Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry. Co. vs. Venable, 117 Ga. 142, 43 S. E. 407.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Michigan.) In consignee’s action for 
damages to shipment after arrival at destination, variance be- 
tween declaration based on liability as a common carrier and 
proof of liability as a warehouseman was not fatal, where con- 
signee in opening statement admitted that railroad’s liability 
was that of a warehouseman rather than that of a common car- 
rier, and where railroad’s attorney did not claim surprise or 
object to admission of evidence on the theory that railroad’s 
liability was that of a warehouseman, since in such case court 
could have permitted amendment to declaration—Thomas Can- 
ning Co. vs. Pere Marquette Ry. Co., 178 N. W. Rept. 851. 
Burden of Proof: 

In action against a carrier as a warehouseman for damage 
to goods instruction that plaintiff had burden of proving defend- 
ant negligent, but that when it had shown that goods were in 
good condition when they were delivered for shipment and when 
they arrived at destination “then the burden of proof is placed 
upon the defendant to show that the beans were not damaged 
because of any want of care on its part,” held not erroneous 
notwithstanding the use of words “burden of proof” instead of 
more technically correct words “onus of exoneration,” the jury 
not being misled.—Ibid. 


MAY USE OLD B. OF L. FORMS 


It is announced that both shippers and carriers may use up 
their present stock of bill of lading forms, after the new form 
prescribed in supplement 9 to Consolidated Classification No. 
1 becomes effective on October 10, if the following is stamped 
across their face: 

“The conditions of this bill of lading are amended by sup- 
plement No. 9 to Consolidated Classification No. 1, effective 
October 10, 1920, or subsequent reissues thereof, as filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and state commissions, 
and to the extent to which they are inconsistent with such 
amendments they are superseded thereby.” 

It will, of course, be recalled that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has the bill of lading matter before it and as it may 
prescribe forms that are different from those provided in supple- 
ment 9, it will doubtless be deemed prudent upon the part of all 
concerned to order minimum instead of maximum quantities of 
the new bills. 








TEXAS AND PACIFIC NOTE iSSUE 


The Texas & Pacific Railway Company has filed an applica 
tion with the Commission asking approval of an issue of $447,000 
of equipment trust notes to cover the unpaid balance on the 
purchase of 200 Rodger ballast cars, the total cost being $635, 
736 (Finance Docket No. 71). 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member Of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





g 
Carrier Wrongfully Taking and Holding Property 


Georgia.—Question: Under date of May 20, 1920, we had a 
shipment of millinery packed in a case that had contained mer- 
chandise shipped from a concern in Boston, Mass. This case 
of merchandise was for our customer in Manchester, Ga., but 
we had not marked the package, other than a pencil mark being 
on the side, very dimly written. The driver for the express 
company picked this case up without our knowledge, or without 
its being properly directed. We immediately missed this case 
of merchandise and took the matter up with the express agent 
of this city and requested that he investigate and see if he could 
locate this case on hand in the no mark department. No trace 
of the merchandise could be located until, about ten days ago, we 
had a card from the no mark bureau stating that they had a 
case of merchandise for us from a concern in Boston, Mass. We 
sent for the case and, upon examining, we found that this was 
the merchandise which should have gone to our customer at 
Manchester, Ga. The question is, can we make a just claim 
against the express cocpany for taking this merchandise and 
keeping it without giving us a receipt? 

Answer: Whether a claim for damages will lie against the 
express company, on the facts above submitted, will depend upon 
the circumstances under which the case of millinery was re- 
moved from your shipping department, and the nature of the 
injury you suffered if the company wrongfully took the same. 
For instance, if the case of millinery was picked up by the ex- 
press company at a place from whith it was the custom and 
habitual practice and usage of the carriers to receive goods 
from you when you deposited them for acceptance and trans- 
portation by the express company, and the agent of the com- 
pany, while responding to your order to call for other goods, 
found the case of millinery amongst the same, it is questionable 
if the company would be liable unless it can be shown that the 
company was at fault in not promptly locating the case on your 
notifying it that the same was missing. If the company wrong- 
fully took the goods, or if it was negligent in not promptly lo- 
cating them after you reported them missing, then it will be 
necessary for you to prove that you have been damaged by show- 
ing that the goods when returned have no further market value, 
or that their value had depreciated during the time when wrong- 
fully in the possession of the carrier. In that case your action 
would not be upon the contract of carriage, since the relationship 
of shipper and carrier never existed between you, but instead, 
would be an action in tort for wrongfully taking your property. 


Carrier Requiring Notice of Loss at Time of Unloading 


Texas.—Question: We have recently had a claim for a con- 
siderable amount declined by a certain carrier, such claim cover- 
ing the loss of thirty joints of pipe in an interstate shipment, 
and declined on the ground that consignee failed to notify the 
delivering agent, at the time of: unloading this car, of the short- 
age. Claim was presented within the proper period of six 
months from date of shipment. We contend that failure to 
notify the delivering carrier’s agent of the shortage at the time 
car was unloaded is immaterial so long as the shortage actually 
exists and claim covering is supported by affidavits from shipper 
and consignee showing fact of this shortage. I have looked 
through my file of The Traffic World, but am unable to locate 
any opinion or decision bearing strictly on this case. 


Answer: A carrier may decline to pay a claim voluntarily 
for any or no reason, and in such instance the claimant’s re- 
course is only by a suit at law. You are right in contending 
that there is no warrant in law for a carrier to refuse to pay a 
Claim on the sole excuse that the consignee failed to notify the 
delivering carrier of the shortage immediately on unloading the 
shipment. Sometimes a carrier will refuse to settle such a claim 


on the ground that the consigniee has not shown that a shortage 
existed, or that whatever shortage did exist was not caused 
through the fault or negligence of the carrier; that is, that it 
happened after the consignee took legal possession of the goods. 
If a carrier refuses to settle such a claim out of court, and action 
1s instituted, the claimant is required only to show that notice 
of loss was given in due time and that a certain quantity was 
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loaded at shipping point and a lesser quantity received at des- 
tination. 
Notice of Arrival by Postal Card 


North Carolina.—Question: Please advise us if there is any 
tariff or other legal authority whereby railway companies’ freight 
agents can notify the consignee of arrival at their station of 
C. L. and L. C. L. freight, using a postal card and taking for 
their record an impression of both sides of the card; with this 
information in their possession they claim they are not respon- 
sible for notice in question if not delivered to consignee by 
Post Office Department. 

The writer is under the impression that there has been a 
legal decision rendered that a transportation company can be 
made to prove delivery of a notice to consignee account of postal 
cards not being first class mail and notices should be placed 
in envelope with two-cent stamp on same to insure prompt 
handling. We have had quite a number of cases where agent 
claims to have mailed notices which never reached us, and on 
less-carload shipments storage was assessed. 

Answer: The National Car Demurrage Rules provide that 
notice shall be sent or given consignee by carrier’s agent in 
writing, or as otherwise agreed to by carrier and consignee, 
with twenty-four hours after arrival of cars and billing at des- 
tination, such notice to contain point of shipment, car initials 
and numbers, and their contents, ete. This provision is pub- 
lished in the tariffs of most of the carriers. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in passing upon this provision in the case 
of Ohio Iron & Metal Company vs. Elgin, Jc ' xy& Eastern Rail- 
way Company, 34 I. C. C. 75, in which CASg geoh@ Carrier mailed 
a written letter or notice of arrival of a car. y®'kp iron, which 
was never received by the consignee, held’'"1a\ “he mailing of 
a letter, properly addressed to the consign®:>, futly discharged 
the carrier’s duty under its tariffs. In this‘*case, however, the 
notice was given by letter instead of by postal card. In the case 
of Meeker vs. C.R. of N. J., 461. C. C. 657, where the carrier’s tariff 
did not provide for notice to be given in writing, but where the 
consignee received detailed information of arrival, the Commis- 
sion held that no notification by mail was required. In Stein- 
hardt & Kelly vs. Erie Railroad Company, 52 I. C. C. 304, the 
Commission said that the purpose of a notice of arrival is to 
apprise the consignee that a car had reached destination and 
is being held for delivery or awaiting disposition orders, and that 
the question of sufficiency of the notice depends to some extent 
upon the circumstances surrounding the transaction. 

It is our opinion that where the information contained in a 
postal card was all that was needed or desired to apprise the 
consignee of the arrival of a car, and where it has become the 
custom of the carrier to notify consignee by postal card instead 
of by sealed letter, that such a notice is a substantial compliance 
with the published requirements of the carrier’s tariffs in the 
matter of giving notice of arrival of cars. 


Rental on Private Cars 


Ohio.—Question: We purchased from car builders at Chicago 
a flat car, which was shipped to us at Cincinnati as an empty. 
Railroad confiscated car and permitted a shipper to load same to 
Pittsburgh, thereby securing revenue on equipment belonging to 
us. Advise us what indemnity we can obtain from railroad and 
the authority for same. 

Answer: By forwarding the car in question as an “empty,” 
it could be regarded by the carrier as any other empty car in 
railroad service, and seems to us to be governed by the ruling 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission In the Matter of Private 
Cars, 50 I. C. C. 683, in which the Commission said: ‘The allow- 
ance that shall be paid for the use of private cars under all 
the circumstances and conditions shown must be considered on 
the average. There cannot be, with propriety, as many different 
rates of payment as there are owners with varying ability to 
efficiently handle the cars with respect to mileage earnings, re- 
pairs and depreciation, nor can there be as many rates as there 
are different kinds and grades of privately owned cars. Repre- 
sentatives of carriers assert that a proper basis is payment for 
repairs and depreciation. Carriers should at least pay for re- 
pairs and such depreciation as occurs while the car is in railroad 
service. The amount of depreciation cannot be determined with 
accuracy. The attempt to fix a stated basis of allowance for 
use of privately owned cars would by no means result in justice 
to all owners or to all carriers. The experience through many 
years under normal conditions has dictated certain allowances 
which may have been accepted by owners and carriers. * * * 
Substantially all parties to this proceeding agree that the mileage 
basis upon which payments are made for the use of private cars 
should be continued. A number of private car owners stated that 
they had no objection to payments on a per diem basis, provided 
the amount was sufficient to pay the cost to them of furnishing the 
cars. * * * It is conceded by car owners that they are not properly 
entitled to make a profit on their cars used by carriers. They de- 
mand, as arule, that the entire cost to them, together with interest 
on their investment, shall be covered by payment for their use.” 
The Commission then in its conclusions said, “That the present 
payment of % cent on the loaded and empty movements for 
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Shipping Contract: 

(Supreme Court of Alabama.) In an action against a carrier 
for failure to transport plaintiff’s goods by defendant’s steam- 
boats, counts alleging notice to defendant that goods were placed 
at customary landing and stopping place on the river, and that 
defendant agreed to take up and load such goods on its steam- 
boats and barges and transport goods to specified landing on the 
river for an agreed compensation, but negligently failed and 
refused to transport goods, negligently permitting them to be 
washed away by a flood, held based on a breach of a special 
contract, and not on a breach of the common-law or statutory 
duty of defendant as a common carrier.—Tennessee River Nav. 
Co. vs. Walls, 85 Sou. Rept. 711. 

In an action against a carrier based on breach of a special 
contract, counts alleging contract to have been made with de- 
fendant’s agents held demurrable for failure to allege that the 
agents had authority to make it.—Ibid. 

In action for a breach of a special contract to transport ties, 
wherein there was evidence that the carrier did not agree abso- 
lutely and unconditionally to transport, but merely to do so when- 
ever a barge could be secured for the purpose, and that it was 
unable to transport them before they were washed away by a 
flood, refusal of requested charges hypothesizing such theory of 
the case held reversible error.—Ibid. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
Demurrage: 

(Court of Appeals of Alabama.) In an action against a car- 
rier to recover demurrage charges exacted on lumber shipped, 
it was an error to exclude evidence by defendant that the delay 
in the delivery of the lumber on which the charges were founded 
was the result of tortuous or unlawful conduct of plaintiff—Lou- 
isville & N. R. Co. vs. Camody, 85 Sou. Rept. 846. 

In a shipper’s action against a carrier to recover demurrage 
charges exacted on a shipment of lumber, defendant was entitled 
to prove the number of cars and the length of the delay in the 
delivery of the lumber to the consignee, caused by the wrongful 
act of plaintiff, and also the reasonableness of the demurrage 
charges.— Ibid. 
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BILLS OF LADING 
Delivery: 


(Court of Appeals of Alabama.) A bill of lading does not 
pass by delivery, and the possession of it by one other than 
the consignee, without indorsement, will not justify carrier in 
delivery of consignment to such person.—Davis vs. Hines, Dir.- 
Gen., 85 Sou. Rept. 882. 

The obligation to deliver only to the party having title to 
the bill of lading is imposed by law on the carrier, and is abso- 
lute.—Ibid. 

TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER 
Receipt: 

In action against carrier for delivery of consignment to 
wrong person, a receipt taken on delivery of consignment, pur- 
ported to be signed by plaintiff, was improperly admitted in 
evidence, where defendants’ witness testified that signatures to 
receipt and original bill of lading were unlike, and plaintiff denied 
signature to receipt.—Ibid. 

Custom: 

Any custom of a particular carrier or of carriers generally 
at a particular place to make deliveries to persons in possession 
of a bill of lading is a bad custom, and cannot be adduced in 
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evidence to exempt carrier from liability for deliveries to wrong 
persons.—Ibid. 
Evidence: 

In action against carrier for failure to deliver consignment 
to titleholder of bill of lading, evidence held to authorize affirma- 
tive charge for plaintiff.—Ibid. 

Damages: 

Measure of damages for failure of carrier to deliver con- 
signment to owner of bill of lading is value of property at time 
of conversion, with interest to the time of trial.—lIbid. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Carmack Amendment: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Div. 2.) While the Carmack 
amendment to the interstate commerce act (U. S. Comp. St. 
8604a, 8604aa) gives a right of action against the initial carrier 
for loss of or damage to goods in shipment in interstate com- 
merce, whether the loss or damage is caused by the initial or 
a connecting carrier, a suit may nevertheless be maintained 
against a connecting carrier, where it is shown that the loss or 
damage is occasioned by its negligence. Southern Railway Co. 
vs. Morris, 147 Ga. 729, 95 S. E, 284.—Southern Express Co. vs. 
Turner, 103 S. E. Rept. 802. 

Negligence: 

While, in a suit against a connecting carrier, it must be 
alleged that the injury was caused by the negligence of the de- 
fendant, a petition which alleges that the “defendant failed and 
negletced to safely carry and deliver said hog to petitioner at 
Valdosta, for when said hog reached Tupelo, Miss., it died, while 
in the possession and care of the defendant, and was not deliv- 
ered to petitioner; that by reason of the failure of defendant to 
safely carry and deliver said property to petitioner, as aforesaid, 
he has been injured and damaged” contains, as against a general 
demurrer, a sufficient allegation that the injury was caused by 
the negligence of the defendant. Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Ry. Co. vs. Quincy, 19 Ga. App. 167, 91 S. E. 220.—Ibid. 
Pleading: 

Where the petition sets forth a good common-law action, an 
allegation that the defendant received the goods “as in good 
order” does not necessarily render the action one brought under 
the state law, as codified in Civ. Code 1910, 2752. Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry. Co. vs. Venable. 117 Ga. 142, 43 S. E. 407.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Michigan.) In consignee’s action for 
damages to shipment after arrival at destination, variance be- 
tween declaration based on liability as a common carrier and 
proof of liability as a warehouseman was not fatal, where con- 
signee in opening statement admitted that railroad’s liability 
was that of a warehouseman rather than that of a common car- 
rier, and where railroad’s attorney did not claim surprise or 
object to admission of evidence on the theory that railroad’s 
liability was that of a warehouseman, since in such case court 
could have permitted amendment to declaration—Thomas Can- 
ning Co. vs. Pere Marquette Ry. Co., 178 N. W. Rept. 851. 


Burden of Proof: 

In action against a carrier as a warehouseman for damage 
to goods instruction that plaintiff had burden of proving defend- 
ant negligent, but that when it had shown that goods were in 
good condition when they were delivered for shipment and when 
they arrived at destination “then the burden of proof is placed 
upon the defendant to show that the beans were not damaged 
because of any want of care on its part,’ held not erroneous 
notwithstanding the use of words “burden of proof” instead of 
more technically correct words “onus of exoneration,” the jury 
not being misled.—Ibid. 


MAY USE OLD B. OF L. FORMS 


It is announced that both shippers and carriers may use up 
their present stock of bill of lading forms, after the new form 
prescribed in supplement 9 to Consolidated Classification No. 
1 becomes effective on October 10, if the following is stamped 
across their face: 

“The conditions of this bill of lading are amended by sup- 
plement No. 9 to Consolidated Classification No. 1, effective 
October 10, 1920, or subsequent reissues thereof, as filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and state commissions, 
and to the extent to which they are inconsistent with such 
amendments they are superseded thereby.” 

It will, of course, be recalled that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has the bill of lading matter before it and as it may 
prescribe forms that are different from those provided in supple- 
ment 9, it will doubtless be deemed prudent upon the part of all 
concerned to order minimum instead of maximum quantities of 
the new bills. 








TEXAS AND PACIFIC NOTE ISSUE 


The Texas & Pacific Railway Company has filed an applica- 
tion with the Commission asking approval of an issue of $447,000 
of equipment trust notes to cover the unpaid balance on the 
purchase of 200 Rodger ballast cars, the total cost being $635, 
736 (Finance Docket No. 71). 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member Of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Carrier Wrongfully Taking and Holding Property 


Georgia.—Question: Under date of May 20, 1920, we had a 
shipment of millinery packed in a case that had contained mer- 
chandise shipped from a concern in Boston, Mass. This case 
of merchandise was for our customer in Manchester, Ga., but 
we had not marked the package, other than a pencil mark being 
on the side, very dimly written. The driver for the express 
company picked this case up without our knowledge, or without 
its being properly directed. We immediately missed this case 
of merchandise and took the matter up with the express agent 
of this city and requested that he investigate and see if he could 
locate this case on hand in the no mark department. No trace 
of the merchandise could be located until, about ten days ago, we 
had a card from the no mark bureau stating that they had a 
case of merchandise for us from a concern in Boston, Mass. We 
sent for the case and, upon examining, we found that this was 
the merchandise which should have gone to our customer at 
Manchester, Ga. The question is, can we make a just claim 
against the express cocpany for taking this merchandise and 
keeping it without giving us a receipt? 

Answer: Whether a claim for damages will lie against the 
express company, on the facts above submitted, will depend upon 
the circumstances under which the case of millinery was re- 
moved from your shipping department, and the nature of the 
injury you suffered if the company wrongfully took the same. 
For instance, if the case of millinery was picked up by the ex- 
press company at a place from whith it was the custom and 
habitual practice and usage of the carriers to receive goods 
from you when you deposited them for acceptance and trans- 
portation by the express company, and the agent of the com- 
pany, while responding to your order to call for other goods, 
found the case of millinery amongst the same, it is questionable 
if the company would be liable unless it can be shown that the 
company was at fault in not promptly locating the case on your 
notifying it that the same was missing. If the company wrong- 
fully took the goods, or if it was negligent in not promptly lo- 
cating them after you reported them missing, then it will be 
necessary for you to prove that you have been damaged by show- 
ing that the goods when returned have no further market value, 
or that their value had depreciated during the time when wrong- 
fully in the possession of the carrier. In that case your action 
would not be upon the contract of carriage, since the relationship 
of shipper and carrier never existed between you, but instead, 
would be an action in tort for wrongfully taking your property. 


Carrier Requiring Notice of Loss at Time of Unloading 


Texas.—Question: We have recently had a claim for a con- 
siderable amount declined by a certain carrier, such claim cover- 
ing the loss of thirty joints of pipe in an interstate shipment, 
and declined on the ground that consignee failed to notify the 
delivering agent, at the time of: unloading this car, of the short- 
age. Claim was presented within the proper period of six 
months from date of shipment. We contend that failure to 
notify the delivering carrier’s agent of the shortage at the time 
car was unloaded is immaterial so long as the shortage actually 
exists and claim covering is supported by affidavits from shipper 
and consignee showing fact of this shortage. I have looked 
through my file of The Traffic World, but am unable to locate 
any opinion or decision bearing strictly on this case. 

Answer: A carrier may decline to pay a claim voluntarily 
for any or no reason, and in such instance the claimant’s re- 
course is only by a suit at law. You are right in contending 
that there is no warrant in law for a carrier to refuse to pay a 
Claim on the sole excuse that the consignee failed to notify the 
delivering carrier of the shortage immediately on unloading the 
shipment. Sometimes a carrier will refuse to settle such a claim 


on the ground that the consigniee has not shown that a shortage 
existed, or that whatever shortage did exist was not caused 
through the fault or negligence of the carrier; that is, that it 
happened after the consignee took legal possession of the goods. 
If a carrier refuses to settle such a claim out of court, and action 
Is instituted, the claimant is required only to show that notice 
of loss was given in due time and that a certain quantity was 
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loaded at shipping point and a lesser quantity received at des 
tination. 
Notice of Arrival by Postal Card 

North Carolina.—Question: Please advise us if there is any 
tariff or other legal authority whereby railway companies’ freight 
agents can notify the consignee of arrival at their station of 
C. L. and L. C. L. freight, using a postal card and taking for 
their record an impression of both sides of the card; with this 
information in their possession they claim they are not respon- 
sible for notice in question if not delivered to consignee by 
Post Office Department. 

The writer is under the impression that there has been a 
legal decision rendered that a transportation company can be 
made to prove delivery of a notice to consignee account of postal 
cards not being first class mail and notices should be placed 
in envelope with two-cent stamp on same to insure prompt 
handling. We have had quite a number of cases where agent 
claims to have mailed notices which never reached us, and on 
less-carload shipments storage was assessed. 

Answer: The National Car Demurrage Rules provide that 
notice shall be sent or given consignee by carrier’s agent in 
writing, or as otherwise agreed to by carrier and consignee, 
with twenty-four hours after arrival of cars and billing at des- 
tination, such notice to contain point of shipment, car initials 
and numbers, and their contents, etc. This provision is pub- 
lished in the tariffs of most of the carriers. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in passing upon this provision in the case 
of Ohio Iron & Metal Company vs. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Rail- 
way Company, 34 I. C. C. 75, in which case the carrier mailed 
a written letter or notice of arrival of a car, of serap iron, which 
was never received by the consignee, held that the mailing of 
a letter, properly addressed to the consignee, fully discharged 
the carrier’s duty under its tariffs. In this*case, however, the: 
notice was given by letter instead of by postal card. In the case 
of Meeker vs. C.R. of N. J., 461. C. C. 657, where the carrier’s tariff 
did not provide for notice to be given in writing, but where the 
consignee received detailed information of arrival, the Commis- 
sion held that no notification by mail was required. In Stein- 
hardt & Kelly vs. Erie Railroad Company, 52 I. C. C. 304, the 
Commission said that the purpose of a notice of arrival is to 
apprise the consignee that a car had reached destination and 
is being held for delivery or awaiting disposition orders, and that 
the question of sufficiency of the notice depends to some extent 
upon the circumstances surrounding the transaction. 

It is our opinion that where the information contained in a 
postal card was all that was needed or desired to apprise the 
consignee of the arrival of a car, and where it has become the 
custom of the carrier to notify consignee by postal card instead 
of by sealed letter, that such a notice is a substantial compliance 
with the published requirements of the carrier’s tariffs in the 
matter of giving notice of arrival of cars. 


Rental on Private Cars 


Ohio.—Question: We purchased from car builders at Chicago 
a flat car, which was shipped to us at Cincinnati as an empty. 
Railroad confiscated car and permitted a shipper to load same to 
Pittsburgh, thereby securing revenue on equipment belonging to 
us. Advise us what indemnity we can obtain from railroad and 
the authority for same. 

Answer: By forwarding the car in question as an “empty,” 
it could be regarded by the carrier as any other empty car in 
railroad service, and seems to us to be governed by the ruling 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission In the Matter of Private 
Cars, 50 I. C. C. 683, in which the Commission said: ‘The allow- 
ance that shall be paid for the use of private cars under all 
the circumstances and conditions shown must be considered on 
the average. There cannot be, with propriety, as many different 
rates of payment as there are owners with varying ability to 
efficiently handle the cars with respect to mileage earnings, re- 
pairs and depreciation, nor can there be as many rates as there 
are different kinds and grades of privately owned cars. Repre- 
sentatives of carriers assert that a proper basis is payment for 
repairs and depreciation. Carriers should at least pay for re- 
pairs and such depreciation as occurs while the car is in railroad 
service. The amount of depreciation cannot be determined with 
accuracy. The attempt to fix a stated basis of allowance for 
use of privately owned cars would by no means result in justice 
to all owners or to all carriers. The experience through many 
years under normal conditions has dictated certain allowances 
which may have been accepted by owners and carriers. * * * 
Substantially all parties to this proceeding agree that the mileage 
basis upon which payments are made for the use of private cars 
should be continued. A number of private car owners stated that 
they had no objection to payments on a per diem basis, provided 
the amount was sufficient to pay the cost to them of furnishing the 
cars. * * * It is conceded by car owners that they are not properly 
entitled to make a profit on their cars used by carriers. They de- 
mand, as a rule, that the entire cost to them, together with interest 
on their investment, shall be covered by payment for their use.” 
The Commission then in its conclusions said, “That the present 
payment of % cent on the loaded and empty movements for 
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the use of tank cars of all kinds by all carriers by railroad should 
be increased to one cent per mile for the loaded and empty 
movements; that the increased allowance should be paid for the 
use of live poultry cars, palace stock cars, heater cars, and that 
under the facts here shown the increase should not apply to 
stock cars, coke cars, coal cars, rack cars, flat cars, box cars, or 
pocket cars, although they may be privately owned or leased.” 


Conditioning Car for Loading 


Illinois —Question: This company has been furnished off and 
on for quite a long while with a large number of cattle cars to be 
used in place of box cars. These cars have all required cleaning, 
which employes of this company have been compelled to do. 
Will you kindly advise if we are entitled to any allowance for 
cleaning these cars? The cars would have to be cleaned anyway 
if used again for cattle and the railroad company has been asked 
to clean them, but has not done so. Are you aware of any 
precedent for obtaining an allowance? 

Answer: Assuming that the carriers are furnishing you cat- 
tle cars instead of box cars, by reason of the present car short- 
age, making it impossible for the carriers to furnish you with 
box cars, and that you are accepting the same so as to avoid 
any long delays, it appears that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
merce Commission holds to the view that the shipper is expected 
to do a reasonable amount of cleaning to prepare a car for load- 
ing. In the case of Farmers’ Co-operative Association vs. C. B. 
& Q. Railroad Company, 34 I. C. C. 64, the Commission said that 
the obligation of the carrier is to promptly furnish a suitable 
car and, further, that shippers should refuse to accept a car 
which has many holes or cracks through which grain would shift. 
In this case the*Cominission said that if a car furnished requires 
much repairing, if its door posts are shattered or broken, or if 
it has many holes or cracks through which grain would sift in 
transit, the shipper should refuse it. The obligation of the car- 
rier is to promptly furnish a suitable car. The shipper is not 
bound to receive and load a car upon which he must expend 
labor and material to make it suitable to transport grain. But 
that it is not unreasonable to expect the shipper to sweep a car 
or to do a reasonable amount of cleaning, or to make some minor 
and inexpensive repairs to prepare the car for loading and pre- 
vent leakage of grain in transit. 


Consignee’s Duty to Accept Delayed Shipment 


New York.—Question: Claim for loss has been made on 
shipment of seasonable woolens shipped in June from a point in 
Missouri. Investigation of claim develops the fact that shipment 
was being held at Mississippi River crossings, due to connecting 
line embargo. The season is now long past when this material 
could be used and we would like to have you advise through 
your columns if consignee must accept shipment on arrival. If 
so, has he any recourse to cover loss sustained by him? 

Answer: While a carrier must make delivery of shipments 
within a reasonable time and is liable for any loss or injury to 
the goods by reason of the delay, if through its fault or negli- 
gence, yet the law does not make the carrier an insurer of the 
time when the shipment must be delivered, except where the 
contract of carriage stipulates a special time for delivery, or 
the carrier knew of the special circumstances that required haste 
in delivery at the time when receiving the goods for transporta- 
tion. Consequently, a shipment delayed in delivery must be 
accepted by the consignee unless it has become worthless by 
reason of the delay. Even though the goods cannot be used for 
the purpose originally intended, yet if they have some market 
value to others, the consignee should accept them, sell them at 
the best possible price, and hold the carrier liable for the dif- 
ference between their value when they should have arrived and 
their salvage value. 

If a shipment is delayed by reason of an embargo, duly 
issued and published, a carrier would not be liable for delay, un- 
less such embargo was declared after the goods had been re- 
ceived for shipment. 


Perishable Goods Moving with Caretaker 


Michigan.—Question: We would appreciate it if you would 
advise us through your columns in The Traffic World whether 
the carriers or the owners are responsible for pilferage in transit 
to cars of potatoes in sacks moving from one point to another 
in the state of Michigan when a messenger is in charge of the 
car, or several cars to keep the fires burning and keep the pota- 
toes from freezing. 

Answer: If the shipment did not move under an alternative 
protective service, that is, under a tariff regulation by which the 
shipper was to assume the risk of transportation in considera- 
tion of a lower rate published by the carrier, and the potatoes 
were damaged by cold through the fault or negligence of the 
carrier, then the carrier is not exempt from liability merely be- 
cause the potatoes were in charge of a caretaker. 

This subject received the consideration of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in “Perishable Freight Investigation,” 56 
I. C. C. 449, in which the Commission refused to permit the 
carriers to publish a rule in their tariffs to the effect that the 
carrier assumes no liability when perishable goods are in charge 
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of caretakers, and the injury resulted through some neglect of 
the caretaker, including responsibility for portable heaters. 
Demurrage—Sundays and Holidays Excluded in Computing Time 


Kansas.—Question: Some time ago we presented claim for 
demurrage on carload shipment moving from Oklahoma to Texas, 
We claimed Decoration Day as a legal holiday; however, the 
Texas carrier advises that Decoration Day is not a legal holiday 
in Texas and is not exempt from demurrage. Please advise 
through the columns of your paper. 

Answer: Item 5, rule 3, of J. E. Fairbanks’ Demurrage Tar- 
iff 4-A, I. C. C. No. 8, reads as follows: “In computing time, 
Sundays and legal holidays (national, state and municipal), but 
not half holidays, will be excluded, except as otherwise provided 
in section A of rule 9. When a legal holiday falls on Sunday 
the following Monday will be excluded.” 

May 30, Decoration Day, is, according to advice received 
from the secretary of state of the state of Texas, a legal holiday 
in that state. 


Demurrage—Private Cars on Private Tracks 


Ohio.—-Question: Kindly advise us through the columns of 
your Traffic World if we are responsible for car service cover- 
ing our own private equipment handled from our own private 
yards. 

Answer: Section B, paragraph 4 (A), of item 3, rule 1, 
of the National Car Demurrage rules and charges, published 
in J. E. Fairbanks’ Demurrage Tariff No. 4-A, I. C. C. No. 
8, provides that private cars on private tracks, when the owner- 
ship of the car and track is the same, are not subject to the 
demurrage rules, except when private cars are held under con- 
structive placement for delivery upon the tracks of their owners, 
such cars are subject to demurrage after the expiration of forty- 
eight hours’ free time. 

When Article Takes Percentage of Class Rate in Exception Sheet, 
Such Rate Is a Commodity Rate 


Missouri.—Question: On traffic from Red Bank, O., to St. 
Louis, Mo., moving prior to July 15, 1920, rates were published 
in Agent W. J. Kelly’s Tariff 201-J, I. C. C. 696. This issue pro- 
vides Cincinnati, O., rate applies on traffic moving under class 
rates, while on traffic moving under commodity rate, Loveland, 
O., rate applies. There is no commodity rate published in this 
issue on box board, carload quantities. However, tariff is gov- 
erned by W. J. Kelly’s exception to Official Classification 130-L, 
I. C. C. 851, which provides that 90 per cent of sixth class rate 
should be applied on this class of traffic. 

Will you please advise if 90 per cent of sixth class is con- 
sidered a class or commodity rate? In other words, we would 
like to have your opinion as to which basis to use, Cincinnati, 
O., or Loveland, O. 

Answer: In Boldt Paper Mills vs. Director-General, 55 I. C. 
C. 331, the Commission, in determining whether the application 
of the minimum class scale, prescribed in General Order No. 28, 
on an article taking a percentage of a class rate under an ex- 
ception sheet was proper, held in effect that when an article 
takes a percentage of a class rate, such a rate is a commodity 
rate and not a class rate. 

It therefore appears that the Loveland, O., rates should be 
used. 


Freight Charges—Preservation of Receipts for Payment of 

New Jersey.—Question: We surrender our ladings to the 
railroad company for which we receive a receipt; we will pre- 
sume that at the end of three months we destroy these receipts; 
we will also presume the carrier loses the lading and in the 
event of us not being in a position to produce receipt, what 
action can the carrier take? Does it appear that we are obliged 
to hold our receipts for a period of six years, even though the 
contents of the car has been disposed of, before they make a 
demand to see receipt? 

Answer: The receipt you receive from the carrier is the 
evidence of the fact that you have paid the transportation charges 
on a particular shipment. In the event you destroy this receipt, 
you have destroyed the evidence of the payment of such charges 
and, in the event the carrier enters suit for the charges on a 
particular shipment, unless you can produce this receipt in evi- 
dence of the payment of the charges sued for, you may be re 
quired to pay additional charges, unless you can prove by other 
evidence that such charges have been previously paid by you. 

Therefore, if you have reason to believe that in any pal- 
ticular instance, or that as a general rule, any carrier will e2- 
deavor to collect additional charges on shipments delivered by 
it, you should preserve your expense bills for the period pre 
scribed by the statute of limitations under section 16 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Demurrage—No Relief from Under Average Agreement Because 
of Bunching or Weather Interference 

Washington.—Question: We would like your opinion regard: 
ing demurrage charges under the average agreement plan. | 

One of our members having entered into an agreement with 
the C. M. & St. P. Railway on the average basis for settling for 
detention of equipment, has been confronted with a bill for $485 
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on three cars placed by carriers at shipper’s private siding dur- 
ing December, 1917, which were not released until the latter 
part of January, 1918. Shippers, whose industry is located in 
foothills, arranged to haul cars from interchange tracks for a 
short distance to their mill for loading, but before completion 
of the work, flood in the near-by river washed out approximately 
1,500 feet of their line, taking along with it a bridge, making 
return impossible until flood had subsided and road repaired. To 
accomplish repair required practically three weeks. The flood 
also incapacitated the C. M. & St. P. Railway for a time, but, be- 
ing situated higher on the mountainside, they did not fare as 
badly as the mill people. The records show cars as having been 
placed by carriers December 12, 14 and 15, 1917, respectively, 
and that carriers had freight service on branch line December 13 
to January 24, excepting Sundays and the following dates: De- 
cember 25, 29, 30, 31, January 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 138 and 15. 

It has been contended that release from imposition of charges 
should be granted, owing to the fact that return could not be 
made at as early a date, due to causes beyond the control of 
shipper. Carriers, on the contrary, maintain that since they 
could have handled the cars had they been returned to inter- 
change tracks and, in view of average agreement, are compelled 
by law to make collection of these charges. The only cause for 
waiving of demurrage under demurrage tariffs, C. M. & St. P. 
G. F. D. 13108-E under weather interference is paragraph 3, un- 
der section “A,” reading as follows: ‘When, because of high 
water or snowdrifts, it is impossible to get to cars for loading 
or unloading during the prescribed free time.” This rule, how- 
ever, does not appear to cover a situation such as the instant 
case. Is it your understanding that shipper is obligated to car- 
riers for the detention in question or can they claim exemption 
under the common law? If you can refer us to any decisions 
that may have been rendered covering parallel cases, we assure 
you that it will be very much appreciated. 

Answer: We have been unable to locate any decision of 
the Commission covering a set of facts similar to those given 
by you. However, the Commission has held that where a ship- 
per has entered into an average agreement, demurrage charges 
are properly assessable, on cars held beyond free time, even 
though such cars were bunched or could not be unloaded because 
of weather interference, notwithstanding the fact that the delay 
in unloading was due to an act of God. See Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Company vs. P. R. R. Co., 24 I. C. C. 27; Michigan Manu- 
facturers’ Association vs. P. M. R. R. Co., 31 I. C. C. 329; Castner, 
Curran & Bullett vs. P. Co., 42 I. C. C. 3, and Davis Sewing Ma- 
chine Co, va. P. C. C. & St. L., 62 1. C. C. 194. 


Scrap Iron—Application of Rates to Castings 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Sugarland Industries of Sugar- 
land, Tex., recently returned to the Lehigh plant of this com- 
pany a shipment of defective castings, which, through error in 
billing, were billed as “rough castings,” and on this account we 
were assessed a higher freight rate than applied to scrap iron, 
which was the actual contents of the shipment. The Sugarland 
Industries furnished us with an affidavit certifying that their 
billing was in error and should have billed the shipment as 
“scrap iron,” and this company also furnished an affidavit cer- 
tifying that the castings in the shipment were of no commercial 
value other than as scrap. The claim has been filed with the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company on the basis of the scrap iron 
weight, and payment of the claim has been declined, because 
the Lehigh Valley claims shipment was not shipped in a scrapped 
condition; in other words, they mean the castings should have 
been broken before they were returned. This would have been 
impossible on account of the size and weight of the castings, and 
we, therefore, wish you would kindly advise us if, under the 
circumstances, the “scrap iron” rate cannot legally be protected 
on this shipment. 

We have had a number of shipments returned by various 
customers under the same circumstances, and in each instance 
where we have filed a claim they have been declined for the 
above reason and, inasmuch as it is utterly impossible for the 
different shippers to break the castings, we do not see why it 
should not be possible to protect scrap rates on these shipments 
when both the shipper and consignee are willing to certify that 
the shipment should have been billed as “scrap iron.” 

Answer: Scrap iron, under the rating on page 231, item 7 
of Consolidated Classification No. 1, is described as scraps or 
Pieces of iron or steel having value for remelting purposes only. 
No requirement is made that the articles be broken into scraps 
or pieces at the point of shipment before being tendered to the 
carrier. 

This matter has been considered by the Commission in a 
humber of cases. In Weissbaum & Co. vs. Director-General et 
al., 53 I. C. C. 681, the Commission said: “In Schwartz vs. St. 
LS. F. Ry. Co., 51-1. C. C. 145, we had before us a similar ques- 
tion and held that iron or steel articles which have a recognized 
commercial value other than that of the elementary metal from 
Which they are manufactured are not properly described as scrap 
Iron. 

“The words ‘value for remelting purposes only’ defines the 
Nature of the articles, and we are not persuaded that they make 
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the rate to be applied dependent upon its use, contrary to the 
prohibition of the law. We find that the boiler tubes consti- 
tuting the interstate shipments were not scrap iron within the 
meaning of the tariff and are not entitled to the rates on that 
commodity. 

“The framing of a rule to describe properly junk, scrap iron 
and waste material generally has been a task attended with 
difficulty; and as the uniform application of a rule defining scrap 
iron is under consideration in the Consolidated Classification 
case, pending, we do not deem it necessary here to pass upon 
complainants’ recommendation that the Southern Classification 
rule be substituted for that now applying in Western Classifica- 
tion territory. 

“If the steel mills at San Francisco receive scraps or pieces 
of iron or steel having value for remelting purposes only and 
pay scrap iron rates, and complainants receive iron and steel 
articles which still retain their identity and pay rates applicable 
to their transportation, the articles transported for the steel 
mills and for complainants are not alike, and hence there is no 
unjust discrimination or undue prejudice. A witness for the 
defendants stated that hereafter the shipments to the steel mills 
will be more carefully policed, with a view to preventing any 
errors in the application of rates. Nothing here said should be 
construed as relieving the defendants in connection with any 
past errors in the collection of rates.” 

Whether or not the castings in question, when consigned to 
you, have a value for other than remelting purposes determines, 
under the Commission’s decision above referred to, the rate to 
apply. 

Demurrage—Notice of Arrival at Non-Agency Station 

South Carolina.—Question: Please advise me if it is not 
incumbent upon transportation companies to notify consignees 
of arrival of freight at non-agency points. I find nothing in the 
storage and demurrage tariff that exempts them. If so, should 
a postal notice be addressed to the nearest post office, or should 
they be governed by the postal guides? 

Answer: The carrier is obligated to give notice of arrival 
of cars at non-agency stations, the demurrage tariffs providing 
that notice of arrival is to be given within twenty-four hours after 
arrival of car and billing at destination, and this applies to cars 
consigned to any station. 

This notice of arrival-is ordinarily given by the agent of 
the station handling the billing for the non-agency station. 


ARGUMENT ON ROAD ABANDONMENT 


The Tratic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments were made on September 27, the first of that 
kind, on the application of the Eastern Texas Railroad Company 
for permission to abandon its entire length of 'ine between Ken- 
nard and Lufkin, Tex., a distance of 30.3 miles, laid with 35- 
pound rails. The St. Louis-Southwestern, better known as the 
Cotton belt, owns it. The owning company desires to abandon 
the property on the ground that it does not pay to operate it 
and there is no prospect that it will ever become a paying 
property. 

The application is being resisted by the people living in 
that part of Texas and by the Texas railroad commission. The 
theory of the owners is that the country, from which practically 
all the merchantable pine timber has been cut, will never be- 
come an agricultural or grazing country, or not so long as better 
land can be obtained for no greater price. 

The theory of the protesting land owners is that the Cotton 
Belt has never treated the property right since it acquired it 
in 1906 and that if it were put into condition it would carry 
enough traffic to make it pay its way and build up the country. 

Commissioner Meyer, who, with Commissioners Daniels, 
Eastman and Potter, listened to the arguments, seemed to be 
greatly interested in the fact that the year after the Cotton Belt 
obtained control of the little road its operating revenue fell off 
about 40 per cent and that the operating revenue has been going 
down ever since. The suggestion was made that nearly every- 
thing went wrong in 1907 on account of the panic. Commis- 
sioner Meyer thought the effect of that event would not last so 
long. 

Much of the early part of the argument was devoted to a 
discussion as to the power of the Commission to authorize or 
forbid the abandonment of the property of a carrier. Daniel 
Upthegrove, attorney for the applying road, contended that the 
federal body has the power even if the state in which the prop- 
erty of the carrier lies forbids the abandonment. He also con- 
tended that the Commission has the power to permit abandon- 
ment when it is convinced that a piece of property is a drag on 
commerce between the states. Commissioner Eastman sug- 
gested that he point out where in the statute he found such 
power. 

“Are not all these questions for the courts to answer,” in- 
terrogatively suggested Commissioner Potter. “Can we deter- 
mine a controversy between you and the authorities of Texas?” 

Mr. Upthegrove said he thought the Commission was a judge 
and jury dealing with questions of mixed law and fact. 
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“If you find that there is no public necessity for this road,” 
said he, “it follows as a matter of law we may take up the tracks 
and dispose of the material. The principle is that a carrier 
cannot be forced to continue or render a service for less than 
enough to pay expenses and afford a reasonable return on the 
investment.” 

The road in question was built to serve a lumber interest, 
the mill of which was removed in the early part of 1917 because 
the timber had been cut out. Mr. Upthegrove said that the 
lumber company had spent money on an experimental farm in 
an effort to show that the land could be used for agricultural 
purposes. He said the lumber company, the railroad company 
and those who had bought lands for agricultural purposes had 
made mistakes. 

“Perhaps the Cotton Belt made the largest mistake when it 
bought the road,” suggested Commissioner Meyer, who did not 
let go of the fact that immediately after the Cotton Belt bought, 
the operating revenue fell off markedly. Somebody suggested 
that the decrease took place when the lumber shipments began 
“tapering off.” 

“The operating revenue did not taper off,’ said Mr. Daniels. 
“It was jolted off.” 

J. H. Painter, for the protesting communities, said the rail- 
road could not prosper because it furnishes no cars. Cattle had 
to be driven twenty-two miles because cars could not be had, 
he said. The road once had a fair amount of rolling stock, he 
said, but now its equipment consists of a three-part combination 
passenger and baggage coach. The coach, in compliance with 
the law of Texas, is divided into sections for the white and black. 

L. J. Mantooth, one of the originators of the road, went 
more fully into the question of the agricultural possibilities of 
the country served by the railroad that is to be abandoned. He 
said the experiments to turn the land to agricultural use have 
been thorough. Those of the Louisiana and Texas Lumber Com- 
apny, he said, extended over a period of ten years and resulted 
in failure. 

The commissioners mentioned devoted the whole day to the 
argument because of the novelty of the questions involved. 


CARS ON HOME LINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In Circular CSD-80, W. L. Barnes, executive manager car 
service division of the American Railway Association, says to 
railroads: 

“The percentage of home cars on home lines, which pro- 
gressed so favorably from March 1 to May 1 and then remained 
practically stationary from May 1 to July 15, has taken a new 
start in the right direction. The percentages of all cars are as 
follows: March 1, 21.9; April 1, 24.1; May 1, 25.9; June 1, 25.7; 
July 1, 26; July 15, 26; August 1, 26.7; August 15, 27.3; Septem- 
ber 1, 28. 

“The box cars have in this period made a gain from 11.5 
per cent to 17 per cent, the coal cars from 22.6 per cent to 33.8 
per cent. This improvement is attributable perhaps in a large 
measure to the efforts to relocate equipment, box cars to the 
west and coal cars to the east. The box cars show a gain, how- 
ever, in all districts, while the coal cars show losses in the three 
western districts. 

“The opportunity to further improve in this situation, which 
is so much desired by the executives and has been the subject 
of resolution on their part, is dependent upon the activity of the 
individual railroad and will not be brought about by anything 
except a whole-hearted response on the part of all concerned 
in the handling of cars. 

“It is fully realized that the railroads cannot as a whole 
exact full compliance of car handling on the basis of ownership 
during such time as the demands for transportation are sc much 
in excess of the car supply. That much can be done, however, 
to handle cars in accordance with the ownership principle, at 
the same time meet traffic requirements, must be conceded. A 
determined effort applied generally on the part of all roads and 
continued under reasonable supervision will accomplish the de- 
sired results. 

“The suggestion contained in Circular CCS-26 is renewed— 
that all roads shall take a survey of the cars owned by its direct 
connections which are on line and instruct that such cars be 
sent loaded or empty to the home line. This will be very help- 
ful in accomplishing results.” 


EFFECT OF RATES ON PRICES 


“The effect of the recent increases in freight rates on typ- 
ical things which people eat, wear, or use is shown clearly in 
figures just compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
showing the old and the new rates on the ordinary retail sales 
for typical shipments,” says a statement issued by the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives. “Some of the characteristic figures 
follow: 

“Clothing: 








The freight rate on a suit of men’s clothing 


(which, with its share of packing, weighs about four pounds) 
from New York to Birmingham, Ala. (990 miles), has been in- 
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creased 2 and 18/100 cents. From Chicago, IIl., to Cleveland, 0. 
(339 miles), the increase is 1 and 8/100 cents. From Chicago, 
lll., to New Orleans, La. (912 miles), the rate has been increased 
1 and 84/100 cents. m 

“Shoes: On a pair of shoes (shipping weight, 3.75 pounds) 
from Boston, Mass., to Baltimore, Md. (413 miles), the rate has 
been increased 93/100 cent. From St. Louis, Mo., to Cleveland, 
O. (537 miles), the rate has been increased 1 and 24/100. 

“Beef: On a pound of beef from Baltimore to Norfolk, Va, 
(253 miles), the increase in freight rate is one-tenth of one cent. 
From Chicago to Washington, D. C. (888 miles), the increase js 
27/100 cent. 

“Flour: On a 10-pound sack of, flour from Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Boston, Mass (1,502 miles), the rate increase is 1 and 
2/10 cents. 

“Sugar: On a pound of sugar from New York to Norfolk, 
Va. (344 miles), the rate has been increased 6/100 of 1 cent. 

“Potatoes: On a peck of potatoes, shipping weight, 15 
pounds, from Stevens Point, Wis., to New Orleans, La. (1,161 
miles), the freight rate has been increased 2% cents. 

“Tea: On a pound of tea from San Francisco, Cal., to Bir. 
mingham (2,520 miles) the increase in the rate is one-half of 
one cent. From New York to Baltimore (209 miles) the increase 
is 17/100 of a cent. 

“Oranges: On a dozen oranges, shipping weight, 6 pounds, 
from San Francisco, Cal., to Boston, Mass. (3,584 miles), the 
increase in the rate is 2 and 88/100 cents. From Lakeland, Fia., 
to Baltimore (544 miles) the increase is 1% cents. 

“Pianos: Ona piano, which, with its packing, would weigh 
825 pounds, shipped from Chicago to Birmingham (652 miles) 
the increase in the rate is $4.33. From Cincinnati the rate has 
been increased $2.76. 

“Tires: The rate on an automobile tire from Akron, 0. 
to New Orleans (1,087 miles) has been increased 10 and 67/100 
cents. 

“Typewriters: On a _ typewriter shipped from Hartford, 
Conn., to Philadelphia, Pa. (219 miles), and weighing, with its 
packing, 45 pounds, the increase is 8 and 1/10 cents. 

“Ford cars: On a Ford car, shipping weight, 1,580 pounds, 
the increase in the rate from Detroit to Washington, D. C. (708 
miles), is $6.08. From Detroit to Norfolk (945 miles), the in- 
crease is $5.92. To Birmingham the increase is $9.72. 

“Plows: On a plow weighing, with its packing, 69 pounds, 
from Syracuse, N. Y., to Cleveland, O. (331 miles), the increase 
is 5 and 86/100 cents. 

“Newsprint: On a pound of newsprint paper from Bellows 
Falls, Vt., to Birmingham (1,208 miles), the increase is 17/100 
of a cent. 

“Furniture: On a chair, weighing, with its packing, 5) 
pounds, from High Point, N. C., to Birminham, Ala. (512 miles), 
the rate has been increased 10 cents. 

“The above figures do not represent all the transportation 
costs. In shoes, for example, there is the cost of carrying the 
hide from the slaughter house to the tannery, from the tannery 
to the shoe factory, from the factory to the shoe store, as well 
as the freight on linings, thread, ete., but all these ‘charges 
are in small fractions of a cent and the sum of all of them is 
very small in proportion to the final value of the finished prod- 
uct. The increased freight rate on a trainload of wool, for 
example, becomes very trifling when divided among thousands 
of suits of clothes. In the case of heavy commodities, such as 
coal and steel, where labor and transportation are the most im- 
portant items in the cost of production, the increase would 
naturally be larger.” 


“SUBORDINATE” OFFICIALS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission ordered a hearing in Washington before 
Commissioners Clark, McChord and Daniels, October 1, for the 
purpose of determining whether any modification should be 
made in the list of “subordinate officials” within the meaning 
of sections 300 to 313 of the transportation act. March 23, 1920, 
the Commission prescribed regulations which defined which 
railroad employes came under the classification of ‘subordinate 
officials.” 

Another question to receive consideration at the same heat- 
ing is whether or not the regulations governing the making 
and offering of nominations for appointments as members ol 
the labor group of the United States Labor Board “shall, as 4 
result of any modification that may be made in the list of sub- 
ordinate officials, be modified or supplemented.” The hearing 
was ordered because of protests made by railroad employes 
against the present classification. 





K. C. M. & O. RECEIVER’S CERTIFICATE 
In an order in Finance Docket No. 63, the Commission has 
authorized William T. Kemper, receiver of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railroad Company, to issue, negotiate and sell 
$1,000,000 of receiver’s certificates, maturing December 1, 1920. 
The proceeds are to be used for the purchase of coal and other 
supplies. 
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Digest of New Complaints 


California Fruit Exchange et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on citrus fruits. 
ration. 

11472, Sub. No. 1. 
Indiana et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from nearby mines to 
Brazil during and since federal control. Asks for cease and de- 
sist order and reparation. 
11781. The Citizens’ Coal 
Agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
preferential or prejudicial rates on coal from mines near Spring- 
field, Ill., to Springfield, Ill Asks cease and desist order, just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 


Consolidated Coal Co. of St. Louis vs. John Barton Payne, 
Agent, et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
preferential rates on coal from Staunton, IIl., to West Pullman. 
lll. Asks reparation. 


11817. Armand L. Dejean, Opelousas, La., vs. Payne, as agent. 
Against the application of the 15-cent advance per 100 pounds on 
cotton to both factors of the through charge on cotton sent to 
Opelousas in the latter part of 1918 as unlawful, unjust and un- 
reasonable. Asks for reparation of 15 cents on 3,146 bales of cot- 
ton compressed and reshipped from Opelousas. 


11817, Sub. No. 1. Jesse P. Barnett, Opelousas, La., vs. Payne, 
as agent. 

Same as foregoing. Same prayer. 

11818. Citizens’ Gas Co., Indianapolis, Ind., vs. Payne, as agent. 

Against rates of 30 and 35 cents per ton plus $2 per car for 
switching sand and gravel in Indianapolis as. unjustly discrimina- 
tory because in excess of 15 cents per ton plus $2 per car. Asks 
for reparation. 

11818. The American Wholesale Lumber Association vs. 
Barton Payne et al. 

Against the $10 a day penalty for failure to reconsign lumber 
within 48 hours and against the charge of $5 for reconsignment of 
lumber moving on the local rates to and from the point of recon- 
signment as_unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and 
unduly prejudicial in violation of Sections 1, 2 and 3 of the inter- 
state commerce law and Section 1 of the federal control law. 
Asks for an order commanding the establishment of just and 
reasonable rules, regulations and charges. 

Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Payne, as agent. 

Against a switching rate of one cent per 100 pounds on sand 
and gravel, plus $2 per car, at Memphis, as unjust, unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory to the extent it exceeded $2.50 per 
car subsequently established. Asks for reparation. 

Sioux City (la.) Brick and Tile Co. vs. Payne, as agent. 

Against increased switching rates on brick in Sioux City as 
unjust and unreasonable. Asks for reparation. 

— Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) vs. Alabama & Vicksburg 
et al. 

Against a through rate of 52% cents on petroleum and its prod- 
ucts in tank cars from Baton Rouge, La., to Elkton, Ky., as un- 
reasonable and unjustly discriminatory. Asks cease and desist 
order and reparation to the basis of the subsequently established 
rate of 49% cents. 

11823. Whitwell Coal Co., Whitwell, Tenn., et al. vs. Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on 
coal from the Tracy City and Bon Air fields in Tennessee to des- 
tinations in Tennessee, because of defendants’ refusal to increase 
these rates in proportion to the interstate rates to the same des- 
tinations. Asks for just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 
11824. Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Ia., et al. vs. 
A. Ft. & eh FF. ct a. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sash, doors, door and window 
screens, blinds, moldings, building woodwork, etc., between points 
in lowa and points in Texas. Ask just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

11825. William J. 
Francisco. 

Asks for an order prescribing just, reasonable and equitable 
divisions between complainant and defendant out of rates earned 
on through traffie south and west of Thebes, IIll., between the 
Kastern Illinois Railroad and defendant’s railroad; also for per- 
forming intermediate service between the Illinois Central at 
Thebes and defendant’s railroad at Chaffee, and finding that com- 
plainant is entitled to and shall retain for its services all earnings 


Asks for repa- 
Clay Products Co., Brazil, Ind., vs. Central 
Barton Payne, 


Mining Co. vs. John 


John 


Jackson, receiver, C. & E. IL, vs. St. Louis-San 
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on local traffic carried by him to and from Chaffee. Also 
adjustment of payments on basis that the Commission may find 
just and reasonable. 

No. 11826. The Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., South Bend, 
Ind., vs. Virginia-Carolina Ry. Co. et al... 

Unjust and unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and prefer- 
ential rates on chestnut lumber from White Top Gag, Va., to 
Cincinnati, O. Asks reparation down to the basis of subsequently 
established rate. 

No. 11827. Reeves Coal & 
Barton Payne, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges by reason of de- 
fendant’s failure to notify complainant of arrival of cars and ob- 
tain shipping diréctions. Asks for reparation. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER iN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates fer 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First oe $1.08 per 
line: minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per e, 50c; 16 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisem 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, III. 


Dock Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. 
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WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager for Commercial House, or 
as Auditor for short line, by young married man with more than 
twelve years’ experience in railroad accounting and rate work, At 
present holding semi-official position with Southwestern Line. Ad- 
dress T. E. W. 257, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—Railroad rate clerks and tariff compilers. Permanent 
employment with prominent railroad. Good salaries and excellent 
opportunity for ambitious men. State experience. Address O. U. I. 
261, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Experienced Rate Clerk and Stenographer by Corpo- 
ration in Chicago Loop, reference required, state salary desired. 
Address M. E. R. 265, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager or Assistant with re- 
sponsible commercial or industrial concern, by competent, aggressive 
man, age 38; thoroughly experienced in rate and tariff matters and 
expediting of freight; with executive ability—10 years’ service as 
Chief Clerk, General Freight Offices. At present holding good _posi- 
tion. Excellent references. Salary $4,800.00. Address H. E. O. 255, 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Petroleum Company, New York, wants first-class rate 
cierk. Also man capable of taking full charge of tank car mileage. 
State age, experience, salary. Box 259, Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager with reliable concern; 
have 16 years’ general traffic experience, sheet metal products a 
specialty, familiar with procedure before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Address N. N. I. 263, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—There are available the services of 
a2 man of reputation, character, and ability, who has spent a number 
of years creditably in railroad and commercial traffic work. His 
present connection does not give promise of the things his experience 
entitles him to expect. From his employers, past and present, and 
from many others of business standing, references of the highest 
character are available. Address T. E. W. 253, Traffic World, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


WANTED—Position as traffic manager with _ industrial concern 
or Chamber of Commerce; 20 years’ railroad and industrial _experi- 
ence. Familiar with procedure before Interstate and State Commis- 
sions. Address “C. M. W..,’’ Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


POSITION WANTED—Certified Traffic Manager available, experi- 
enced railroad, commercial; technical, legal, practical, record of 
achievement. Young, ambitious. Address E. E. D. 197, Traffic World, 


Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Position as traffic manager by man of twenty years’ 
business experience with proven executive qualifications, initiative 
and reliability. Best references. Certified traffic expert. Address 
O. O. P. 249, Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 








WANTED—First-class rate clerk by large industrial firm. Must 
be experienced in rate and tariff making. Good wages paid to right 
man. Address J. E. H., Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GOVIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. 

UPHAM First Vice President, 90 West Street, New York. 

THURBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 

K. LOWELL, Third Vice President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, 
West ew York. 

HERSLOFF, Treasurer, 90 West Street, New York. 

S. WHITNEY, Secretary, 90 West Street, New Yor 


x 


New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


—. A. FALL, Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New York. 
J. R. DRANEY, pm Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New 


York. 
J. COOKMAN BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 


Md. 
Cc. A. KELLEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
P. CONNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 


k. J. 
THOMAS KEARNY, General Solicitor, 90 West Street, New York. 


EXTENDS FROM WAGNERS POINT TO CURTIS BAY 


peake 
Dorts and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 
This company 


& Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined to interior 
maintains a high standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by this railroad 


offers superior sites for the location of industries of every description. Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business enterprises are invited to 
correspond with Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, New York City. Maps and full information concerning available property will be promptly furnished. 


jeage at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 


connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 
at Wagners Point, C. & C. B. R. R. to Curtis Bay. At Port Covington with the Western 


Exceptional location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 
CONNECTIO: the Pennsylvania Railroad via float 
Maryland via float to Wagners Point, C. & C. B. B. 


R. to Curtis Bay. With the Baltimore & Ohio Sewall Branch at Wagners Point. 


Through connections via these 


routes to all points Bast, West, North and South. Industries located on our line have the advantage of flat Baltimore rate. 
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DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


At a recent meeting of traffic managers of Pittsburgh 
department stores an association, to be known as the Local 
Group of the National Retail Drygoods Association was 
formed. The meeting was preceded by a dinner. The fol- 
lowing traffic representatives of the retail dry goods stores of 
Pittsburgh constitute the initial membership of the new asso- 
ciation: G. F. Herbster, Boggs & Buhl Company; J. D. Reitz, 
A. F. Moore, of Campbell’s Drygoods Company; M. Myer, Frank 
& Seder; J. F. McCleary, J. P. Brown, of the Joseph Horne Com- 
pany; S. W. McKown, A. C. Kaufmann, of Kaufmann & Baer’s; 
C. H. Seaman, of Kaufmann’s; M. Keller, of Lewin-Neiman; 
Louis Lorch, of George E. Lorch & Brothers; J. Frey, of Mc- 
Creery Company; E. J. Goodman, sE, Huler, of Meyer-Jonassen 
Company; C. C. Och, S. L. King, Jr., A. P. McCrum and Miss 
J. S. Park, of the Rosenbaum Company. S. L. King, Jr., of the 
Rosenbaum Company, was elected president of the newly formed 
association, and C. H. Seaman, of Kaufmann’s, was elected sec- 
retary. Mr. King presided over the meeting. 





The Worcester Traffic Association held a dinner at the 
Tatissit Boat Club Tuesday, September 21, when the members 
enjoyed a real shore dinner. The fact that some of the fixings 
were missing is explained by the following notice received by 
the president: 

“Mr. B. F. Curtis, President, 
“Worcester Traffic Association, 

“Worcester, Mass. 

“Please call for your box of books. It is leaking. 

“C, Firth, Agent, B. & A. R. R., Worcester, Mass.” 

The club entertained as guests all the local freight repre- 
sentatives. 





The Traffic Club of Baltimore announces that its first big 
meeting of the fall will be at the Hotel Rennert, on October 5. 
The speakers and their subjects are as follows: G. M. Smith, 
superintendent Pennsylvania Railroad, “The Railroads;” R. H. 
Bond, vice-president McCormick & Co., “Americanism;” Robert 
Garrett, chairman General Improvement Commission, “Balti- 
more’s Vital Needs and the Methods Proposed to Meet Them;” 
Austin McLanahan, president Export and Import Board of Trade 
of Baltimore, Inc., “Opportunities of Baltimore for Attracting 
Commerce to This Port.” 





At the regular monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of New 
York, September 28, A. H. Armstrong of the General Electric 
Company addressed the 600 members present on the subject, 
“Steam vs. Electricity,” and, through the courtesy of W. A. 
Schumacher of the United Fruit Company, a moving picture en- 
titled “The Banana Industry” was shown. A nominating com- 
mittee, comprised of the following members, Nat Duke, chair- 
man; F. E, Herriman, William Heyman, George F. Hichborn, 
F. C. Jerome, H. B. McClellan and J. A. Martin, was elected 
and will submit names at the October meeting for officers of 
the club for the coming year. 


NEW JERSEY TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


The New Jersey Industrial Traffic League was recently or- 
ganized at Newark, N. J. Officers elected to serve until the 
annual meeting in November are: E. E. Ebert, president; 
Robt. Wallace, vice-president, Jersey City; C. J. Fagg, secretary- 
treasurer, Newark Board of Trade. The executive committee 
is as follows: F. A. Fiedler, Feigenspan Corp.; G. E, Green, 
Butterworth-Judson Corp.; M. D. Warren, Trenton Chamber of 
Commerce; G. E. Hill, Day-Elder Motors Company, Irvington; 
A. R. Miller, Balback Smelting & Refining Company, and George 





C. Reheis. The League will meet October 7. 

7 6 
Personal Notes 

ra * 





The Norfolk & Western Railway Company announces that J. 
Harmon Wilson is appointed assistant general freight agent, with 
office at Room 804, Hartman building, Columbus, O., vice S. S. 
Bridgers, who resigned to engage in other business. 

The Board of Commerce of Bay City, Mich., has made Wil- 
liam G. MacEdward secretary, to succeed James C. McCabe, 
resigned. Mr. MacEdward is division freight agent of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad. 

The Campbell’s Creek Railroad Company announces that 
G. M. Kimbrough is appointed auditor and traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Dana, W. Va., vice F. G. Smith, who has been 
appointed traffic manager of the Safe-Cabinet Company of Mari- 
etta and Cincinnati, O., with headquarters at Marietta. 

The United States Radiator Company announces the appoint- 
ment of F. J. Armstrong traffic manager, to succeed R, L. Kern. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway Company announces the 
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appoiniment of J. W. King as foreign freight agent, with office 
at 299 Broadway, New York City; also with office at Room 160, 
Terminal building, Norfolk, vice J. Harmon Wilson, promoted; 
also the appointment of H. M. Mackan, assistant foreign freight 
agent, with office at Norfolk. 

J. E. Wyatt, district traffic manager of Anderson & Gus- 
tafson, Inc., Kansas City, has been transferred to Chicago as 
assistant traffic manager, succeeding A. D, Dubuisson, assigned 
to general supervision over construction, refineries and prop- 
erties. 

H. F. Masman has taken charge of the traffic department of 
the National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., New 
York. Mr. Masman has had about twenty years’ experience in 
transportation work—seven years with the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion in the inspection bureau at Buffalo, N. Y., six years as 
tariff clerk, rate clerk and assistant chief clerk in the division 
freight office of the Michigan Central Railroad at Buffalo, and 
chief percentage clerk for the same road in the general freight 
office in Detroit, 1910-1911. From 1913 to 1916 he was with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the division of tariffs. From 
1916 to 1919 he was associated with Beaumont, Smith & Harris, 
attorneys in Detroit. Since 1919 he has been commissioner of 
the Charleston Traffic Bureau of Charleston, S. C., which is 
financed jointly by the city of Charleston and the Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

J. E. Horsman has been appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway Company at Toledo, O., vice 
A. B. Bierdeman, resigned to accept service with another com- 
pany. 

Norman W. Secor has been appointed traveling freight and 
passenger agent of the El Paso & Southwestern System and 
Morenci Southern Railway Company, with headquarters at 503 
Free Press building, Detroit. L. H. Trimble, formerly division 
freight and passenger agent at Tucson, Ariz, general agent, 
with headquarters in Heard building, Phoenix, and E. G. Ander- 
son, traveling freight and passenger agent, with headquarters 
at 504, Third National Bank building, St. Louis. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad announces the ap- 
pointment of A. J. Bessolo, district freight agent, and W. R. Tice, 
commercial agent, Detroit, Mich., effective October 1. 

The Central of Georgia Railway Company announces the 
appointment of H. G. Sullivan as commercial agent, with head- 
quarters at 712 Southern Mutual building, Athens, Ga., vice 
B. R. Bloodworth, resigned. 

Charles F. Dutch, general solicitor and admiralty counsel 
of the United States Shipping Board, has submitted his res- 
ignation to become effective November 1. He will return to 
Boston and engage in the practice of law. He has been identi- 
fied with the legal work of the Shipping Board for the last 
two years. Erskine Wood, who has been assistant to Mr. Dutch, 
will become acting admiralty counsel, and it is regarded as 
probable that he will be appointed by the board in Mr. Dutch’s 
place. 

George M. Huss, formerly chairman of the committee on 
claims of the Railroad Administration, has been appointed as- 
sistant to E. M. Alvord, director of the division of liquidation 
claims. 

Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, who has been chief statistician of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, has been appointed director 
of that organization and R. J. Leimer, assistant statistician, 
has been promoted to be statistician. Dr. Parmelee has been 
filling the post of director for a long time, so the change is a 
giving to him of the title attaching to the office he has been 
filling. 

F. A. Edmondson has been appointed commercial agent and 
Roy E. Pierce, traveling freight agent, Frisco Lines, with head- 
quarters at 706 Merchants’ Loan & Trust building, Chicago. 


MOTOR TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 
(Continued from page 606) 
of trucks of half capacity for the same loads means 
two trucks instead of one and therefore more trucks on 
the highway as well as far greater costs for the trans- 
portation of goods. And even then, road wear would be 
increased because the use of lighter trucks means higher 
speed and the degree of road wear is proportionate to 
the rate of speed. More important still is the fact that 
the weight of vehicle in proportion to carrying capacity 
decreases as the size of the truck increases. Therefore, 
when several smaller trucks are used instead of a single 
large truck, the roads are forced to hold a far greater 
amount of useless vehicle weight which adds to road 
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$7000 A YEAR 


FOR EXPERT TRAFFIC MEN. Many concerns now pay their traffic 
managers $5,000 to $10,000 a year. Yet the traffic man who gets this 
big pay must actually know traffic work. You can quickly become a 
real traffic expert—stop losses—earn big money for yourself. Countless 
good openings for trained men. 

LEARN AT HOME—BOOK FREE. New home study Actual Prac- 
tice Method will quickly make you a Certified Traffic Maneger. You can very soon 
qualify for a splendid traffic position. Write quick for big, new, illustrated book 
describing this wonderful training in detail. Write today. Address AMERICAN 
COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, Dept. 210, 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Il. 





ARTHUR B. HAYES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Colorado Buliding, Washington, D. C. 
Former Member ef the Department of justice ee 
Selleiter ef internal Revenue 


Interstate Commerce Litigation a 
Specialty 


Give Us a List 


OF DESTINATIONS AND WEIGHTS 
OF YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Less Than Car Loads 


WE WILL SHOW YOU SAVINGS AND 
DISPATCH UNDER OUR SYSTEM FOR 


Consolidation and Distribution 


LENT TRAFFIC CoO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Largest Traffic Service 
in America 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CO. 


327 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TANK CARS 


For Long Term Lease During 
September and October 


Branch Office 
TULSA, OKLA. 


COFFEYVILLE,KAN. 
Shops { orurE ISLAND, ILL. 


_ -_ ~~ wW— —e 


Signed, Sealed AND DELIVERED 


en overseas shipments are delivered properly and in good condition with- ! 
out documentary complications, both shipper and buyer are relieved. 
Acme Service assures satisfaction to both. Consult us. 


ACME TRANSPORT CO., Inc. 


Great Northern Bldg., Chicago 





15-25 Whitehall St., New York ! 
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Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company 


Established 1848 
Under American Flag 


San Francisco- Baltimore Service 
(Freight Only—Via Panama Canal) 


From San Francisco and Los Angeles to San Jose de Guatemala, 
La Libertad, Corinto, Balboa, Cristobal, Cuban and Porto 
Rican Ports (Eastbound only), Norfolk and Baltimore. 


S. S. ““POINT ADAMS’ sails October 22nd 
S. S. “POINT BONITA”’ sails November 12th 
(“Calls at New York’’) 


From Baltimore to Cristobal, Balboa, Corinto, La Libertad, 
San Jose de Guatemala, San Pedro and San Francisco 


S. S. “POINT JUDITH” sails October 15th 
S. S. ‘POINT LOBOS”’ sails November 30th 


Trans-Pacific Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 
S. S. “ECUADOR” S. S. “VENEZUELA” S. S. “COLOMBIA” 
And Sailings by EIGHT Freight Steamers 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


Manila-East India Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. “*COLUSA”’ S. S. “SANTA CRUZ” 


And Sailings by TWO Freight Steamers 


Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Colombo, Madras 
and Calcutta 


Round-the-World Service 


(Freight Only) 


S.S. “WEST KASSON” S.S.“WEST CONOB” _ S.S. “ELKRIDGE” 
Regular Monthly Sailings 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Bombay, Alexandria, Bizerta, Marseilles, Barcelona, 
thence Baltimore, to San Francisco via 
Panama Canal 


Panama Service 
(Passengers and Freight) 


S. S. “NEWPORT” S. S. “SAN JOSE”’ 
S. S. ““CITY OF PARA” ' S. S. “SAN JUAN” 
Ss. S. “*CUBA” 


To Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


Through Bills of Lading Issued to and from all points 
beyond ports 


PACIFIC MAIL SPECIALTIES ARE 
SERVICE AND CUISINE 


Consult Our Offices 


10 Hanover Square, 508 California St., 400 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 
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FRANCE FILES TWO COMPLAINTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The republic of France has filed two formal complaints with 
the Commission, Nos. 11833 and 11334, against John Barton 
Payne, director general of railroads, as agent, and the New York 
Central, asking the return to it of about $134,000, paid by it on 
account of unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates for 
ground and warehouse storage, assessed upon freight that was 
being transported for the French government, via the port of 
New York. The complaint asking for the larger amount, nearly 
$132,000, was signed by Jean Maurice Casenave, director of 
French Services in the United States, and the smaller, asking for 
a return of about $1,750, was signed by Emile C. Diedrich, who 
held the same office prior to M. Casenave. 

Should the Commission find the rates unreasonable and or- 
der reparation, the amount of money claimed will be taken from 
the government’s treasury because the two-year limitation would 
not enable the complaining government to collect on shipments 
moving before the middle of September, 1918. 

The charges were for the storage of automobiles, trucks, en- 
gines, armor plates for ships’ decks, cars and parts of cars, loco- 
motives, steel and machinery, some of which were stored on the 
grounds of the West Shore, some in warehouses and some in Cars. 
Rates on each kind of storage were averred to be unreasonable in 
and of themselves and unjustly discriminatory in comparison 
with charges on other kinds of commodities and in comparison 
with the rates and charges of other carriers, also under federal 
control, at the port of New York and at other ports. 

Each of the complaints contains an elaborate recital of the 
reductions in the free time and the increases in storage rates 
made in the war years in the effort of the carriers to prevent con- 
gestion at New York, so as to give the Commission a complete 
view of the situation. The increases.in rates, in many instances, 
were challenged by the shippers and upheld by the Commission 
to the extent of allowing them to become operative, but still 
subject to attack upon a more complete record. That challenge 
of the reasonableness of the rates has been made in the formal 
complaints brought by France. On account of the protests of 
other shippers, the case created by the two complaints will prob- 
ably be closely followed by other shippers, especially because 
demurrage and storage charges accrued on many shipments that 
went forward on permits issued by the railroads, also on through 
bills of lading which created the inference that the rail and the 
water carriers had made arrangements for the dispatch of the 
shipments without further worry on the part of the consignor and 
consignee. 


OPERATING FIGURES FOR JULY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Compilations made by the bureau of statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from the reports on revenues and 
expenses of 187 class I roads and 15 switching and terminal 
companies for the month of July shows that these roads had 
a deficit in net railway operating income of $10,427,989, as 
compared with a net railway operating income of $77,229,492 
in the same month of last year. 

The railway operating revenues amounted to $528,132,986, as 
compared with $455,280,142 in July, 1919. Railway operating 
expenses in the month amounted to $511,773,300, as compared 
with $358,891,812 in July of last year. The net revenues from 
railway operations amounted to $16,359,686, as compared with 
$96,388,330 in July of last year. The ratio of operating expenses 
to operating revenues in July was 96.90 as compared with 78.83 
in July, 1919. 

The roads in the eastern district had a net railway oper- 
ating deficit of $17,495,083, as compared with a net income of 
$33,137,099, in July, 1919. Railway operating revenues amounted 
to $241,202,582 in July, as compared with $207,645,723 in July 
of last year. Railway operating expenses: amounted to $246,- 
694,069, as compared with $166,519,465 in July, 1919. The ratio 
of operating expenses to operating revenues was 102.28, as 
compared with 80.19 in July cf last year. 

In the Pocahontas district the roads had a net railway oper- 
ating deficit of $330,305, as compared with a net railway operat- 
ing income of $2,888,024 in July, 1919. Railway operating reve- 
nues amounted to $16,809,629, as compared wiht $15,200,026 in 
July, 1919; expenses amounted to $16,805,427, as compared with 
$11,546,701. The ratio of operating expenses to operating reve- 
nues was 99.98, as compared with 75.97 in July of last year. 

In the southern district the roads had a net railway oper- 
ating deficit of $3,372,923, as compared with a net income of $6,- 
442,101 in July of last year. Railway operating revenues 
amounted to $62,445,023, as compared with $52,407,875 in July 
of last year. Railway operating expenses amounted to $63,534,- 
764, as compared with $43,637,866 in July, 1919. The ratio of 
operating expenses to operating revenues was 101.75, as com- 
pared with 83.27 in July, 1919. 

Railroads in the western district had a net railway oper- 
ating income of $10,725,322, as compared with a net income of 
$34,762,268 in July, 1919. Railway operating revenues amounted 
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to $207,675,752, as compared with $180,026,518 in July, 1919: 
railway operating expenses amounted to $184,739,040, as com- 
pared with $137,187,780 in the same month last year. The ratio 
of operating expenses to operating revenues was 88.96, as com- 
pared with 76.20 in July, 1919. 

For the seven months ended with July, the railroads had a 
deficit of $1,138,818, as compared with a net income of $233- 
098,825 in the first seven months of 1919. Railway operating 
revenues for the country as a whole amounted to $3,264,543,575, 
as compared with $2,810,541,762 in the same period of 1919, 
Railway operating expenses amounted to $3,082,654,267, as com- 
pared with $2,449,022,243 in the same period of 1919. The ratio 
of operating expenses to operating revenues was 94.43, as com- 
pared with 87.14 in the same period of 1919. 

It was pointed out by the bureau in the statement that to 
compare the earning power of the roads in 1920 and 1919 it 
should be noted that corporate war taxes and organization ex- 
penses are not included in the 1919 returns and that the reve. 
nues of all roads for the seven months of 1920 include approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 back mail pay and that in some cases in- 
creased wage accruals resulting from the decision of the U. §. 
Labor Board, retroactive to May 1, were not charged to oper- 
ating expenses, while in other cases estimates of May, June 
and July accruals were charged to July expenses. 

The amounts of estimated increased wage accruals charged 
into July expenses, so far as reported, are: Eastern district, 
$21,895,292; Pocahontas district, $2,351,968; Southern district, 
$5,814,845; Western district, $9,079,784; and for the country as 
a whole, $39,141,889. 

The amount of war taxes included in July, 1920, is $3,596- 
796, and for the period from March to July, 1920, $16,507,744. 

In a revenue traffic summary compiled from reports received 
from the larger steam roads for the six months ended with 
June, the bureau showed that the railroads carried 1,031,645,138 
revenue tons of freight, as compared with 912,463,210 in the 
same period of 1919. Revenue tons carried one mile amounted 
to 189,997,457,000, as compared with 164,456,968,000 in the same 
period of 1919. 


Freight revenue aggregated $1,847,217,911, as compared with 
$1,601,579,727 in the first six months of 1919. 

Revenue passengers carried numbered 102,311,529, as com- 
pared with 98,437,249 in first six months of last year. Passenger 
revenues amounted to $107,055,311, as compared with $104,756, 
014 in the first six months of 1919. 


LUMBER PENALTY COMPLAINT 


The complaint of the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion attacking the penalty charge of $10 on lumber and the 
reconsignment charge of $5 was made public by the Commis- 
sion on September 25. (See Traffic World, September 25.) The 
docket number is 11818. The Commission marked the complaint 
filed on September 14. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


of tae World, published weekly at Chicago, Ill., for October 1, 


State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and county afore- 
said, personally appeared William C. Tyler, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the secretary- 
treasurer of The Traffic World, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor and business managers are: Publisher, The Traffic Service 
Corporation, 418 So. Market St., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Henry A. Pal- 
mer, 926 Glengyle Place, Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, none; Busi- 
ness Manager, E. C. Van Arsdel, 9847 Prospect Ave., Chicago, III. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of stock.) The Traffic Service Corporation, 418 So. 
Market St., Chicago, Ill.; E. F. Hamm, Kenilworth, Ill.; William East- 
man, Evanston, Ill.; William C. Tyler, La Grange, Ill.; C. J. Fellows, 
Baltimore, Md.; Fred Fellows, St. Paul, Minn. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not onl) 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation has any inter- 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. William C. Tyler, Secy. and Treas. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of October, 1520. 

[Seal.] E. C. Van Arsdel. 
(My commission expires February 16, 1921.) 
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NORFOLK and NEW YORK 


Steamers Leave New York Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 


D. A. hg ng Any L. J. TON, A. WINSLOW, 
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»> FAST FREIGHT SERVICE = 
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Old Dominion Transportation Co. 


Steamers Leave Norfolk Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
General Cargoes Solicited. No Embargoes via This Line 
Rates Apply ww = Port-to-Port Traffic 


Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Vice- Gon Vv. P. & Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
For Rates and Information, Boy gy 4 to 


D. B. McLEOD, H. B. NEECE . GUILLAN, Agt., 
General Agent, Traffic Manager, “Pier 26, North River, 
Norfolk, Va. Norfolk, Va. New Yor » . ¥. 

ee 


Merchants and Miners Transportation Co. 
Established 1854 


C4 fi : 


Havana Line—Freight Service 
Norfolk, Va., to Havana, Cuba—Direct 
Fast Steel Ships Scheduled to Sail Every 10 Days 
General Cargo Solicited 
Steel S. S. “Quantico” Oct. 26th 
Steel S. S. “Indian” Nov. 6th 
Steel S. S. “Quantico” Nov. 16th 


For Space, Rates and Information, Apply to 


| BALTIMORE 


il Boston, 126 State St. 
i Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland San Francisco, 501 Market Sts 


i | ih. i 


i 
il Montreal, 20 Hospital St. K. 
i New Orleans,205 St.CharlesSt. V/innipeg, 270 Main St. 


Regular Services 
Between 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL PORTLAND, ME. 


QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 

PLYMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 

LONDON BRISTOL 

LONDONDERRY GLASGOW 
HAVRE 


CHERBOURG 
ANTWERP ROTTERDAM 
H DANZIG 

LEVANT 


AMBURG 
MEDITERRANEAN 

General Offices: 21-24 State St., N. Y. City 
Chicago Office 


Cunard Bidg., 140 N. Somber Street 
Atlanta, 55 N. Forsythe St. Philadelphia, 1300 Walnut St. 


Baltimere, 107 E. Baltimore St. Pittsburg, 712 Smithfield St. 
St.Louis, 1135 Olive St. 


Seattle, 621 Second Ave. 

Vancouver, 622 Hastings St.W. 

Washington, 0.C.,517 14th St. 
Wi 


Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Third St. and 
fecona Ave., So. 


Or Local Agents 





A. E. PORTER, General Agent, Norfolk, Va. 


L. T. FOWLER, Commercial Agent M. V. MOLANPHY, by onl oe 
511 Oliver Building, 534 Manzana de Gom 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Havana, Cuba 


A. W. GRAVES, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 


i } 


am i HA | 


PAGE & JONES 


Ship Brokers and 
Steamship Agents 


Mobile, Alabama, U. S. A. 


Regular Monthly Service A-1 Steamers 


MOBILE to ANTWERP 
HAVRE and BORDEAUX 


St. Louis Office: 


1527 Pierce Building 


IRVING H. HELLER, Manager 
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LOANS APPROVED 


Additional loans from the $300,000,000 revolving fund aggre- 
gating $4,275,800 have been approved by the Commission, it was 
announced September 27. In the certificates directing the Sec: 
retary of the Treasury to make the loans the Commission stated 
that the carriers could not get the money from any other source 
and did not include the words “except at excessive rates of 
interest,” as it had in previous certificates. The use of the 
quoted words resulted in the Treasury holding up payment of 
the money and the Commissicn held a hearing on the subject 
September 23. 

The companies and the amount of the loan to each are as 
follows: Virginian Railway Company, $2,000,000; Western Mary- 
land Railway Company, $1,372,800; Ann Arbor Railroad Company, 
$250,000, and the Maine Central, $653,000. 

The Commission issued the following statements as to each 
of the loans: 

“The Commission on September 25, 1920, certified its ap- 
proval of a loan of $2,000,000 to the Virginian Railway Company 
to aid the carricr in extending iis facilities to adequately handle 
its rapidly increasing traffic. The carrier itself has financed 
large expenditures for equipment and other additions and better- 
ments. The Virginian is an important coal carrier and the trans- 
portation demands upcn it are apparently limited only by the 
extent of its facilities and resources to meet them.” 

“The Commission on September 25, 1920, approved the mak- 
ing of a loan of $1,372,800 to the Western Maryland Railway 
Company to aid the carrier in purchasing twenty Mikado freight 
locomotives at a cost of $1,500,000, and in making additions and 
betterments to roadway and structures to promote the movement 
of cars at a cost of $622,800. The carrier itself is required to 
finance $750,000, one-half of the purchase price of the locomotives 
and has itself already financed the purchase of two modern 
car floats at a cost of $500,000. The Western Maryland Railway 
is an important coal carrier.” 

“On September 25, 1920, the Commission approved a loan 
to the Ann Arbor Railroad Company of $250,000 to aid the car- 
rier in making additions and betterments to roadway and struc- 
tures at a cost estimated at $500,000, to expedite the movement 
of freight cars. The carrier itself is to finance $250,000 of 
the cost. The proposed additions and betterments include 
improvements of and additions to facilities at Toledo, O., at a 
cost estimated at $400,000, which will enable the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to operate through the terminals of the Ann 
Arbor Railroad Company at that point to a connection with the 
Pere Marquette Railway at Alexis, O., making a through Detroit 
line.” 

“The Commission on September 25, 1920, approved the mak- 
ing of a loan to the Maine Central Railroad Company of $653,- 
000, to aid the carrier in the purchase of ten locomotives, six 
caboose cars and work equipment, at a total cost of $534,780, and 
in making additions and betterments at a total cost of $784,132. 
The applicant itself is required to finance $665,708 to meet the 
loan of the government.” 


BETTER LOADING AND MILEAGE 


In a statement just issued, H. F. Smith, traffic manager, N. C. 
& St. L. Railway, says that road is breaking all previous records 
in the number of tons of freight handled per month, average 
freight car mileage per day and average loading. 

The average number of tons handled per month during 1917 
was 517,112, during 1918, 587,580, and from March to July, 1920, 
it was 601,329. =n 

The average mileage during August, 1918, was 17.6; during 
August, 1919, 18.2, and during August, 1920, 32.8, while the av- 
erage carloadings increased from 21.2 tons in August, 1919, to 
24.5 tons in August this year. 


WANT PASSENGER SERVICE EXTENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Commissioner Aitchison and Examiner Eshelman heard 
testimony on September 27 cn the formal complaint of the 
Natchez Chamber of Commerce against the Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas, the object of which is to procure an order from the Com- 
mission requiring the defendant railroad to extend its passen- 
ger service into Natchez from the Louisiana side of the river 
where its trains now stop. Such extension of service, which 
the Louisiana & Arkansas is unwilling to make, could be 
brought about by the use of the ferriage facilities of another 
carrier. 

According to the testimony, the only question is one of the 
expense. The defendant would be glad to come into Natchez, 
but is kept out by a conviction that the additional revenue ob- 
tained by entry would not cover the cost of tapping Natchez. 
At present it obtains all the business going to points on its 
line in Louisiana without any expenditure simply because those 
desiring to go to the territory covered by the Louisiana & 
Arkansas must use its facilities. There are no competing 
routes. 

According to B. F. Martin, traffic manager for the com- 
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plaining organization, the Louisiana & Arkansas could afford to 
enter Natchez for the amount of business derived. According 
to C. G. Lunday, the general manager for the defendant, the 
additional revenue, if any, would not warrant the entry. He 
said, in answer to questions, that the part of Louisiana and 
Mississippi served by the Louisiana & Arkansas is the heart of 
the biack belt which coes not fu.nish passenger business, ex. 
cept when some one piomotes an excursion. 


K. C. M. & O. WANTS LOAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Authority to issue a receiver’s certificate in the principal 
amount of $2.500,000, maturing December 1, 1921, and bearing ¢ 
per cent interest, is asked by William T. “wemper, receiver of the 
Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railroad Company, in a petition 
filed with the Commissicn. (Finance Docket No. 76.) The issuance 
of the certificate has been approved by the District Court of the 
United States for the district of Kansas, the applicant states, 
and is necessary for the purpose of pledg- ng and hypothecating 
it as collateral security to a note of like amcunt which will be 
due December 1, 1921, and which will be executed for a loan from 
the $300,000,000 revolving tund. The receiver has already ap- 
plied to the Commissicn for the loan of $2,500,000 from the gov- 
ernment. The loan is needed to enable the receiver to meet ma- 
turing indebtedness, it is stated in the application. 


WANTS APPROVAL FOR NOTE ISSUE 


The Traffic World Washingion Bureau 


The Pearl River Valley Railroad Company, Goodyear, Miss., 
has filed an application with the Commission asking for authority 
to issue unsecured notes aggregating $150,00 for the purpose of 
renewing and extending outstanding notes, to cover open ac- 
counts and to raise funds to pay for additional construction work. 
The company was organized in 1917 for the purpose of construct- 
ing and operating a railroad from Nicholscn to Columbia, Miss., 
a distance of approximately 60 miles. Ei:ghteen and one-half miles 
of the road have been built and being operated to Anderson, Miss. 
The application has been docketed in Finance Docket No. 78. 


WOULD BUILD BRANCH LINE 


The Western Pacific Railroad Company has applied to the 
Commission for a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing it to construct a branch line to its ma‘n line in Butte 
county, California. The branch will leave the main line of the 
Western Pacific at Station Bidwell, Butte county, and extend in 
a northeasterly cirecticn for a distance of about one and three- 
fourths miles, the applicant states, to Bidwell Bar. A lumber 
company, the applicant says, will build a private line into its tim- 
ber and will connect with the proposed branch. The branch is 
necessary to reach the timber tract, the applicant avers, and it 
is estimated that approximately 50,000,000 feet of lumber will 
be shipped out over the branch each year. 


CAR ACCUMULATIONS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A continued drop in car accumulations was reported to the 
car service division of the American Railway Association for 
the week of September 17, the total being 47,438, a reduction of 
16,622, as compared with the week ending September 4, when 
accumulaticns of 64,060 were reported. The accumulations for 
the week ending September 10 were reported as 50,737. Of the 
47,488 reported for the week of September 17, 22,367 were cars 
tied up in the export and coastwise trade, leaving the accumula: 
tions for the rest of the country at 25,071. The situation as to 
accumulations is regarded by car service officials as rapidly 
approaching normal. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has suspended the operative date of fourth 
section order No. 7541, in so far as it relates to commodity 
rates from New Orleans to Wichita, Arkansas City and Caldwell, 
Kan., from October 1 to January 15, 1921. The order was 
originally made operative March 1, 1920, but has been several 
times modified so as to give it later effective dates. 

The Commission has postponed the effective date of fourth 
section order No. 7542 from October 1 to November 15. 


INDIANA HARBOR BELT NOTES 


The Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company has applied to 
the Commission (Finance Docket No. 72) for authority to issue 
its demand notes aggregating $2,200,000. The applicant states 
that it is entitled to an amount estimated to exceed $3,000,000 
under the guaranty provisions of section 209 (a) of the trans 
portation act, and that the issuance of the notes is necessary 
in order to provide funds to take care of the payment of traffic 
balances, per diem, pay rolls, war tax, fuel and ties and other 
current expenses by reason of no settlement yet having beet 
made by the United States for the amount due the applicant 
under the guaranty. 
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All Traffic Men Need 


The Railroad Junction and Terminal Point 
MAP OF THE SOUTH 


$1.50, postage prepaid 
Quantity prices on application 


Hanson & Cromwell 
2717 North Capitol St. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Single copies 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 





CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL 


Traffic Managers’ College 


Top Floor Tribune Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
Practical Instructions see % by shah’ te Traffic Managers. No 
Theory, actual use of tariffs as lie 
Export Shippin TEXT MATTE! 
Rules and 
Night Classes. 
Prospectus Free. 


egu ations, up to date, in loose-leaf form 
Personal cactraptions by Mail. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





FREIGHT RATES 


We are publishers of the following Standard All-Rail Freight Rate Guides 


United States Edition 


WESTERN EDITION 
FROM 


Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cleveland and Detroit 


EASTERN EDITION 
OM 


New Yosk, Philadeighte, 
Boston and New England 


From Sixty Six Cities 
of the United States 


CANADA EDITION 
FROM 


Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton and London 


All above are loose-leaf editions—All changes in Rates and Classifications supplied free of charge. 


GETZLER’S GUIDE, 


INC., Rochester, N. Y. 


(Established 1913) 





Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 


The effect of Increased F reight Rates can be reduced 


to a minimum thru the carrying of a stock at a logical point for distribution 


Our location on the Belt R’y of Chicago with L. C. L. Shipping facilities enable us to render 
the most satisfactory and economical service. 


We distribute for some of the largest nationally known firms. 


Buildings 1000 carload capacity. 


42-car switch. 
Insurance rates as low as 15c. 


CHICAGO STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. irine'Cicaring ‘dustrial District 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
J. C. BUCKLES TRANSFER COMPANY -° 


67 Plurn Street 


| FREIGHT FORWARDING AND TRANSFER AGENTS 


If you cannot ship on account of embargoes, send us your shipments in 
carlots and we can re-ship from Cincinnati 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 





Teaming of Every Geceription—-City Delivery Service and Carload 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 
General Transfer and sturage Business 
Special attention given merchandise stock and sto-age accounts, 
carloads for distribution. Less carloads for city delivery, reship- 


ment and refo-ward:nz by exp-ess or pircel post. 
No switching charge on carload shipments. 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


Stillwell Cold Storage Co. 


STORING — FORWARDING — DISTRIBUTING 
from cold or common storage 


Shipping Facilities Unsurpassed 


SEATTLE TRANSFER CO. 


123 Jackson St. Seattle, Wash. 


Quick Distribution of all Pool Cars 
100,000 sq. ft. of warehouse space 
Warehouse-men and forwarders. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carioad Distribution 


Mxcellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insurance rat. 
{2 cents. Members of American Warehousemen’s Association au‘ 
American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B R &@ P WAREHOUSE. Inc. KING AND MAPLE @8Ts 





EL PASO,TEXAS 


CARRY A STOCK NEAR YOUR TRADE 
STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 


INTERNATIONAL WAREHOUSE CO., Ince. 


200,C09 Sq. Ft. Floor Space — Fireproof — Bonded — $200,000 Capital 
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Docket of the Commission 





Note. Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lztions and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 5—Gering, Neb.—Before the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission and the Public Utilities Commission of the State of 
Wyoming: 

Finance Docket 40—In the matter of the application of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to extend its line in Nebraska and Wyoming. 

October 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Armes: 

11387—General Chemical Company vs. Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis et al. 

11411—Bogota Paper & Board Company et al. vs. New York, Susqus- 
hanna & Western et al. 

October 6—Davenport, Ia.—Examiner Barclay: 

11289—United Light and Railways Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 


October 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

6194—Holmes & Hallowell Co. vs. Great Northern et al. 

6357 and 6357 (Sub. Nos. 1 to 20)—Imperial Elevator Co. vs. Same, 

6552 and Sub. Nos. 1 to 14—The Lampert Lumber Co. et al. vs. Same. 

nad = ~~ (Sub. Nos, 1 to 23)—Interior Lumber Co. vs. Northern 

ac. et al. 

6794 and 6794 (Sub. Nos. 1 to 6)—The Northwestern Elevator Co. 
et al. vs. Great Northern and Director General as agent. 

6983 and 6983 (Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—The Lampert Lumber Co. vs. 
Cc. M. & St. P. et al. 

7281 ane _ (Sub. Nos. 2 to 8)—Nortz Lumber Co. vs. Great North- 
ern et al. 

7498 and 7498 (Sub. Nos. 1 to 3)—Christenson Imes Lumber Co. vs. 
Nor. Pac. et al. 

7656 and 7656 (Sub. No. 1)—John Miller Co. vs. Same. 

7895—Traffic Bureau of the Commercial Club of Aberdeen, S. D., vs. 
Great Northern et al: 

8033—M. S. Alexander et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

8119 and 8119 (Sub. Nos. 1 to 41)—Federal Elevator Co. et al. vs. 
Great Northern et al. 


October 7—Ft. Worth, Texas—Examiner Early: 
* 9506—The Terrell Commercial Club vs. Texas & Pacific et al. 


October 7—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Early: 
* 1. & S. 1210—Grain and hay between Oklahoma and Texas, 


October 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8479—American Fork and Hoe Co. et al. vs. St. L.-S. F., Director 
General et al. 
6900—East Jersey Railroad and Terminal Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 


et al. 
6900 (Sub. No. 1)—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. 


J. et al. 
10567—The New Jeresy Zinc Co. et al. vs. Director General, as agent, 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 


October 8—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
11761—In the matter of intrastate fares and charges of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway Company and other carriers in the state 
of Iowa. 
October 8—Columbus, O.—Examiner Barclay: 
11567—Order of United Commercial Travelers of America vs. The 
Pullman Co. 
October 8—Argument at Washington. D. C.: 
7865—Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City, Tenn., vs. Southern 
Ry., Director General, as agent, et al. 
6490—Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac., Director Gen- 
eral, as agent, et al. 
October 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Armes: 
* 11592—W. R. Grace & Company vs. Great Northern et al. 


October 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
11097—Gulf States Steel Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
11097, Sub. No. 1—Repuhblie Tron and Steel Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 


October 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: : 
11703—In the matter of passenger rates within the state of Illinois. 
The time for filing briefs of all parties is fixed for October 9. 
11623—In the matter of intrastate rates and fares of the New York 
Central Railroad Company and other carriers in the State of New 
York. (The time for filing briefs in this proceeding has been ex- 
tended to October 9.) 


October 11—Canton, O.—Examiner Barclay: 
11391—The Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 


October 12—Washington, D. C.—Director Colston: 

Finance Docket 45—In the matter of the application of the Gulf 
Ports Terminal Railway Company for a loan in the sum of 
$300,000 under Section 210 of the Transportation Act, 1920, as 
amended. 

October 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bartel: 

10363—Solvay Frocess Company vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern and Director-General, as Agent. (The record is opened for 
further evidence only as to alleged damages sustained by com- 
plainant upon shipments not covered by the original report.) 


October 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10945—Dering Mines Co. et al. vs. Director General, as agent, IIl. 
Cent. et al. 
10805—RBarnett Oil and Gas Co. vs. Director General, as agent, C. & 
N. W. et al. 
11299—William Wylie Beall vs. Wheeling Traction Co. 
11299 (Sub. No. 1)—Charles J. Schuck vs. Same. 
11375—Meversdale Smokeless Coal Co. vs. B. & O. and Director Gen- 
eral, as agent. 
ay Vale 7 purtioné Cement Co. vs. Director General, as agent, 
A. fe 4 et al. 
10804—Barnett Oil and Gas Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville et al. 
October 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner W. H. Wagner: 
* 1. and S. 1211—Ccal from West Virginia mines to southern points. 


October 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Armes. 
* 8778—Atlas Portland Cement Company et al. vs. 
Bath et al. 
October 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11028—Lake Superior Paper Co., Ltd., et al. vs. Director General, as 
agent, Ahnapee & Western et al. 


Northampton & 
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11011—Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Assn. vs. Director 
General, as agent, A. T. & S. F. et al. 

a YE Oe Rapids Gas Co. vs. Director General, as agent, C. R, 
‘ . et al. 

11020—National Spring and Wire Co. et al. vs. Director General, 45 
agent, Grand Rapids & Indiana et al. 

October 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

10390—The Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo. vs. Director 
General, as agent, C. B. & Q. et al. 

1100i—The Stout Lumber Co. vs. Director General, as agent, St, 
Louis-San Francisco et al. ’ 

11018—Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs. Director General, as 
agent, Alexandria & Western et al. 

11455—Manufacturers’ Assn. of York, Pa., vs. Pa. et al. 

10939—Bryant & Chapman Co. vs. Director General, as agent, Cent. 
ral Vermont et al. 

10862—International Agricultural Corporation et al. vs. Director Gep. 
eral, as agent, S. A. L. et al. 

10867—Chamber of Commerce of Montgomery, Ala., et al. vs. Dj. 
rector General, as agent, Atlanta & West Point et al. 

10890—Dothan Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Same. 

Portions of fourth section applications Nos. 1024, A. & W. 
703, A. C. L. R. R.; 1530, C. of Ga. Ry.; 3965, C. N. O. & P * 
2045, I. C. R. R.; 1952, L. & N. R. R.; 2138, M. & O. R. R.; 6 
N. O. & N. E. R. R.; 458, N. C. & St. L. R. R.; 1625, P. R. R.; 799, 
St. L.-S. F. R. R.; 1548, Sou. Ry.; 1021, W. Ry. of Ala.; and 2043, 
t. & S. ¥. &. &. 

October 15—Washington, D. C.—Director Colston: 

* Finance Docket 65—In the matter of the application of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company for an order 
of the Commission authorizing the issue of additional capital stock 
and approving the purposes and uses thereof. 

October 16—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Armes: 

* 11614—Fels & Company vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 

OctOber 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

10856—Utah State Automobile Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

11087—Certain-teed Products Corporation et al. vs. Director General, 
as agent, Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 

11058—American Steel Export Co. vs. Director General, as agent, 
P. R. R. et al. 

11061—Same vs. Director General, as agent, Indiana Harbor Belt 


et al. 
10948—Southwest Cotton Co. vs. Director General, as agent, Ari- 
zona Eastern et al. 
10943—American Sea Green Slate Co. et al. vs. Director General, s 
agent, Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 
10888—Charles E. Schlicher et al. vs. New York Central and Director 
General, as agent. 
October 18—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Keene: 
11502—The Eggert Ice Co. vs. Colo. & Sou. and Director General. 
October 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10959—Prescott & Northwestern R. R. Co. vs. Mo. Pac., Diretcor 
General, as agent, et al. 
11002—Union Rolling Mill Company vs. Director General, as agent, 
Erie R. R. et al. 
10947—Cambria Steel Co. et al. vs. Director General, as agent, 
Northern Pacific et al. 
10947 (Sub. No. 1)—Same vs. Same. __ 
10906—The Cambria Steel Co. vs. Director General, as agent, Pa. 


et al. 

10987—The Consolidation Coal-Co. vs. C. & O., Director General, as 
agent, et al. 

11126—Globe Soap Co. et al. vs. Director General, as agent, Alabama 
Central et al. 

10929—The Grain and Hay Exchange of Pittsburgh vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent, B. & O. et al. 


October 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

10981—Galion Iron Works and Mfg. Co. vs. Director General, as 
agent. C. C. C. & St... L.. ef al. 

11134—Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. vs. Director General, as ageni, 
Aliquippa & Southern et al. 

11049—Richard Griffith et al. vs. Cortez H. Jennings et al. 

11131—Postal Telegraph Cable Co. vs. Western Union Telegraph Co. 

11141—Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. vs. Munising, Marquette & South- 
eastern, Director General, as agent, et al. 

11237—W. H. Daugherty & Son Refining Co. vs. Director General, 
as agent, B. & O. et al. 

Portion of Fourth Sect. App. 2060—J. F. Tucker. 

October 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

10291—O. E. Burns and F. R. Knapp (trading as Burns & Knapp 
Lumber Co.) vs. Big Sandy & Kentucky River, Director General, 
as agent, et al. 

10928—Atlantic Paper and Pulp Corporation vs. Director General, a3 
agent, New Orleans Great Northern et al. 

10941—The Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. Director General, 
as agent, Northern Pacific et al. 

11085—Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co. vs. Director General, as 
agent, and Norf. & West. 

9613—Cameron Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F., Director General, 
as agent, et al. ; 

11039—Riverton Lime Co., Inc., vs. Director General, as agent, Nor- 
folk & Western. 


October 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mullen: ; 

* 11192—The Lehigh Valley Light & Power Company vs. Directol- 
General, Lehigh & New England. 

Octcber 21—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Howell: 

* 11740—Tennessee Copper Company vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et 4l: 


October 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11166—James S. Kirk & Co. vs. C. & N. W. and Director General, 43 
agent. 


ae ge Cotton Oil Co. vs. Director General, as agent, St. L- 
S. F. et al. 
10829—Southport Mill, Inc., vs. Director General, as agent, A. T. & 


S. F. et al. 
11054—Federal Oil and Supply Co. vs. Director General, as agent, 
Cc. M. & St. P. et al. 
Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 349—R. H. Countiss. 
11223—Hirth-Krause Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
11223 (Sub. No. 1)—Same vs. Same. 
Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 2060—J. F. Tucker. 
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stock feed—Cairo Association of Commerce vs. Butler 
County R. R. et al.; case 11483; class rates—Louis Werner 
Stave Co. vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. et al.; case 11229; staves 
—Davis Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. et al.; case 
11514; epsom salts—Automatic Sprinkler Co. of America 
et al. vs. A. & V. et al.; case 11146; iron pipe fittings, 
ete.—South St. Joseph Live Stock Exchange uC. EB. & 
Q. et al.; case 9758; also 9928; Kansas City Live Stock Ex- 
change vs. Same: live stock—Carnegie Steel Co. vs. 
P. & O. V. et al.; case 11275; spotting allowance—Idaho 
Commission vs. Oregon Short Line et al.; case 10858; joint 
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COLORADO BUILDING 418-430 S. MARKET STREET 
Telephone, Main 3840 Teiephone, Harrison 8808 
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Gulf, Mobil — 
Northern 


Dependable and 
Efficient 


Service 


accorded to all Traffic » 
with special attention 
given to Import and 
Export. —__ 


Steamship Contracts 
secured, inland and 
ocean rates quoted, 
thru export bills of lad- 
ing issued and clear- 
ances promptly effect- 
ed at the ports. 


Frequent sailings from 

Mobile and New Or- 

leans for all Foreign . Loo perryvil 
Countries, information ACK on 
concerning schedules 11s) te 


@ Middleton 
of sailing dates and W/f§ Nx — 


other details furnished finy rg itera 


on request. 
Daily Package Cars }*"/,, 
from Chicago, St. seraaay . | 


West] Point 


Louis, Memphis, and x. W iathistbi 


. ° cjColum bus 
Weekly Refrigerator a ‘eieenp eer 
Low isville i 


Cars from Chicago, turantY Ea 





to = Mound elphia / 
Laurel, Miss., and 9 9°)? pgn'g" TS 
’ *9 * 
Mobile, Ala. ie pissin 


MERIDIAN 


Sys fae 
M Ste ts Myrt! wood 


4 via 


Reh yy Jc. 


T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
Traffic Manager 


J. A. JACKSON 
Asst. Traffic Manager 
Mobile, Ala. 


B DISTRICT FREIGHTJAGENTS: 
E.L. MOUNTFORT A. J. BESSOLO 
Chicago Detroit 
W. O. LEWIS W. H. ASKEW 
St. Leus Memphis 
J: 0. GAITHER D. H. MARSHALL 
New Orleans Meridian, Miss. 
J. O. GILL 
Laurel, Miss. 
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Tariff Information 


Chicago’s Tariff Printing Capacity Is Over 


40,000 Pages a Month 








For service on 
Original ‘Tariffs, 
Supplements and 





— ency Reprints. 
Service 
| 
| 
| Blakely Printing Co. Gunthorp-Warren Printing Co. 
418 So. Market St. 132 So. Clark St. 
Chicago Railway Printing Co. Hedstrom-Barry Co. 
720 So. Dearborn St. 618 Sherman St. 
I’xcelsior Printing Co. Hillison & Etten Co. 
712 Federal St. 638 Federal St. 
The Faithorn Company F. J. Riley Printing Co. 
500 Sherman St. 501 So. La Salle St. | 
Faulkner-Ryan Company . Henry O. Shepard Co. | 
712 Federal St. 632 Sherman St. | 





Chicago’s Capacity Leads the World 
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Message for You 
Mr. Shipper 


The Port of Los Angeles is nearer to more of the great producing and consuming 
centers of the United States than any other Pacific Coast port. It is served by trans- 
continental railroads that are open to traffic practically the year round. More than 
30 steamship services are here now, reaching more than 60 important world ports, and 











more are coming. 
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Unloading crude rubber from the Orient at Los Angeles Harbor for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company’s new 
tire factory at Ascot Park in the Los Angeles industrial district. This shipment marks the begin- 
ning of a new service between the Port of Los Angeles and the Far East. 


Route Your Pacific Shipments Through 





The Port of Los Angeles 





A Harbor Made to Order 


A safe harbor for any size vessel, accessible in any 
weather. 

No bar to cross; 48 feet depth at low tide at 
entrance to the harbor. 

Quiet anchorage within five minutes from the open 
sea. United States Government has expended more 
than $6,000,000 on Port improvements and is now 
expending more than $1,000,000 additional. 

City of Los Angeles has expended $5,500,000 for 
improvements and is now making further impor- 
tant improvements with a new appropriation of 
$4,500,000. 

Lowest port charges of any Pacific Coast port. 


More than 2% miles of municipal wharf frontage, 
including some of the finest port facilities in Amer- 
ica. Also nearly five miles of privately-owned 
wharves. 

Five municipal transient sheds, with 9,750,000 
cubic feet of storage space. 

A six-story concrete municipal warehouse with a 
capacity for more than 80,000 tons ef storage. 

Municipal Terminal Railway connecting city 
wharves with three transcontinental railroads and 
with the Pacific Electric Railway. 

Municipal high density cotton compress. Only one 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Write for further information 


Board 


of Harbor Commissioners 


SUITE 33, CITY HALL, LOS ANGELES, U. S. A. 





LUCKENBACH LINES 


Express Freight Service 
U. S. Mail Steamers Twin Screw American Steamers 


New York Hamburg 
New York Rotterdam Amsterdam 
Philadelphia Rotterdam Amsterdam 


New York Le. 
Philadelohia t San P edro- San Francisco 


GENERAL OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building ~ MINNEAPOLIS, Metropolitan Life Building 
T. J. McGEOY C. H. DRINKWATER 


General Western Freight Agent Northwestern Freight Agent 





, 


Philadelphia Los Angeles St. Louis San Francisco 


328 Chestnut Street Central Building Pierce Building Merchants Exchange 


How to Bring Freight Rates Down 


agra now, due to the advance in freight rates, 
the saving afforded to shippers by the 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


is more important than ever, for right now when freight rates 
have been raised our service enables you to bring them down. 


Ten offices, a fifth of a Century’s experience in Export and 
Domestic Freight Forwarding by methods which cut the 
expenditure of money, time and trouble—that’s our job. 


Put your shipping problems up to us and let 
us bring your shipping expense down for you. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT Co. 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 
Consolidators of Household Goods, Automobiles, Machinery, Pianos and General Merchandise for Export. 


General Offices: Chicago, 203 Dearborn Street 
Eastern Offices: New York, Woolworth Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 
Buffalo, Ellicott Square Los Angeles, Van Nuys Building 


Philadelphia, Drexel Building | San Francisco, Monadnock Building 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Building Seattle, Alaska Building 


Write the Nearest Office and Ask How to Bring Your Freight Rates Down. 
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